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Exhibitions. 


EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
ING BamreersOn of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
by BABLY BRIT EIGN MASTERS is NOW OPEN. 
IY PHERDS. GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS. 
The COUNCIL = shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a 
PROFESSOR OF E + og in the UNIVERSITY. a pastientions 
must reach the Registrar, from a further particulars may be 











Provident Institutions. 
[HE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistant 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equi alent instalments), and obtain the right to 
eit pate mbes the following advantages :— 
Ror. Fr eedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


a 

at D. Permanent Relief in Old A; 

iD HMedical Advice by eminent sicians 

FOURTH. in the Country ty Tan sey Hertford- 
shire) for a. Ta ers, with garden prod i Tangle. medical 
attendance a in addition to ant annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same 2 Ret reat at Abbots Langley 
Members and their families for holidays or during 





a Se ae 


val 
ari XTH. a (contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives o or widows a children. 
EIGHT fae eevmens the subscriptions confers an absolute 
ee to these ben its in all cases of need. 
ier my information cowl § to the Secretary Ma. GEORGE 
28, Paternoster Ro 


, not later than MAY 12, 1 
“a M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 





The coum, ovine ay mer for the CHAIR OF FRENCH 
LANGUA AND LITERATURE. Stipend 500i. per annum. The 
successful Candiate ill be required to enter on his duties on 
OCTOBER 1, 1909. 


pee why acompanied by not less than three References, should 
be sent to =e undersigned on or before MAY 8. Sixty-five copies 
should be se’ 
Testimonials are not required. 
Farther particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF SCIENCE.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Be Le invites applications for the CHAIR OF BOTANY 
AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. Stipend 500/. perannum. The 
successful Ca: — will be required to enter on his duties on 

‘ore 


OCTOBER 1, 

d by not less than eye References, should 
ey sent to the em | on or before MAY 1. Sixty-five copies 
should be se’ 

Testimonials are not required. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s, 3d.; Foreign, 18s, Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, the ATHENEUM will be pub- 
lished on WEDNESDAY Afternoon at 
2 o’clock—_ADVERTISEMENTS should be 
at the Office not later than 5 o'clock on 
TUESDAY Evening: 








OF 


Govurrtr LONDON. 





envelope must 
will be held to 


Education 







County Council. 
31, 1909. 








Gdurational. 


S OResEARCH FELON COLLEGE, OXFORD.— 
ESEARCH FELLOWSHIP.—An ELECTION will be held 
ELLOWSHIP of the annual 

ates must send = a. 


THIS SUMMER toa RpenAnon, F 
value of 1201. 4.4 = 


Three Refere: their proposed Researc 
MAY 15, to Miss ‘a. DARBISHIR. efsomersiine College. The Fellow- 
ship is open to all Women who (i), have resided two years in Oxford 
obtained Honours in some University Examination ta. 
next, or (ii), have taken Honours at Cambridge or Trinity Coll 
Dublin — Further conditions can be learnt on application to M 
D. 





OY AL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. (Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908.) 
= KING EDWARD VII. 
rman—LORD ETON. 
For Landowners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
In ning Colonists, &c. 
_ ESTATE MANAG MeNi ant FORESTRY BR BRANCH. 
‘ees, Entrance shibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomat ke., to THE E PRINCIPAL. 
Tae Bi BEGINS TUESDAY, May 18. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 
Px 2 > is sheet to appoint a PROFESSOR of FRENCH. 


= Ne An should. “be sent not oe than MAY 22 to the 
nae STRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtain: Fg 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
BOTANY. A knowledge of Vegetable Ph: oor, will be required.— 
For further particulars apply to THE REGIST. 


LINDSEY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


SCUNTHORPE aa ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL- 
ACHERS’ CENTRE. 

WANTED, after a, a HEAD MASTER for a MIXED 
HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL and PUPIL - TEACHERS’ 
CENTRE (MIXED). 

Accommodation for 240 Children and 72 Pupil-Teachers and Prepara- 
tory Students. New Buildings with Laboratories. Workshop, and 
Rooms | for Domestic Subjects. 

t = ~al L—-} a bd 1 eupeaienas in Schools other than 

















_aeiee i COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, §&.E. 
| Sy 2 AVELING, M.A. B.8c. 
i and Professions. 


for 
” Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 








YCEUM ALPINUM IN ZUOZ, 
UPPER ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700 ft. above sea level. 
First-class BOARDING-SCH me 9 for Forty-five Boys. Age of entry, 
11-16. Excellent, bracing, health , ae we ~ ical and Modern 
Section. Workshop, Gymnasium. ratory. tion for the 
Ziirich Pol chnie vand for Seticulation Staff ut Masters, 
ineludi: raduates. 


Four Dili ence res Daily to and from St. Moritz and Bevers 


(nearest ae war oe 
M BEGINS on JANUARY 4. 
Prencl r +4 Prospectus and Curriculum post free on appli- 
cation to THE SECRETARY. 


aw. SS 
‘anette trom “THE SECRETARY, 286, High Street, 
Lincoln, to whom they must be returned on or before APRIL 3 30. 


(County BOROUGH OF SONDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

WANTED, for September 14, CLASSICAL MISTRESS for GIRLS’ 

SECTION of SCHOOL. Disciplinarian. Honours in Classics at 

Camb: and some teaching experience in a good 

Secondary School indispensable. Salary eovecding to Seale, but not 
less than 1301. to begin with. 

Application Form and Scale of Salaries obtainable on sending 

stam’ ad Tee to the undersigned, who will receive 


lications up to MAY 9. 
— xi . W. BRYERS, Education Secretary, 
15, John Street, Sentetend 








HPUcaTION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information ana to 
the CHOICE of Lay for BOYS or @ 

TUTORS in omy or ‘Abroad 

are invited to call upon or 


ew ow aeegipentens to 
ESSRS. bs Fw 
who for more than thirty 


been , in oon with the 
wating Educational Estab 
ice, free of charge, is siven, by Mr Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late H Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, SURREY. 
A London School in the Country for 45 Girls (Residents). 
ncipal— Miss TU LLIS. 


The School aims at an inte) training suited to the individual 
ical development on safe lines, and the cultivation of generous 
thoughts and pleasant manners. 


Situations Warant. 
.(\HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF LATIN. 
The COUNCIL invite oe for the CHAIR OF LATIN, 
Zhe Salary i is fixed at not han . perannum. The successfu 
ve will be required to enter upon his duties on OCTOBER 5, 


coAPplications, tog together with the names of not less than three none 
may be made, and (if the Candidate so ) 
twelve copies of of Testinonian should be in the hands of the under- 
on or before MA 909. 
‘urther particulars A. be obtained from 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 




















Batley (BOYS) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Head Master—N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED for SEPTEMBER, Graduat 


Situations Wanted. 


sTUDIOUS YOUNG LADY (21), desires POST 
as ETARIAL COMPANION to ava f Sci 
or Gentleman. ca w3 tome for Nat = Hi | A ng fo 
experience as confiden' ¢ — 1583, Press 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. a iy 








Miscellaneous, 


OURNALISM.—A splendid OPENING occurs 
for a YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


opportunity rare e -cap 
Only Principals dealt with. a ee. care of F love, 
Arnott & Co., Solicitors, 99, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


NIONIST M.P.s, JOURNALISTS, 

AUTHORS.— Competent ST RNOGRAPHER, | — literary 
ability, SEEKS WORK. Useful knowl matters Journalistic. 
German and French Languages. Own mington. — Letters to 
SIGNET, 55, Chancery Lane. 


RANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH 
nch, Pialise, Spanish, Port Dutch, Dano- 
d Swedish.—W. T. CURTIS. | 10, =. Park, Crouch 











ESEARCH WORK at the British Museum 
and_ Translations CEDOPTARES yet. — ae 
KENNEDY, 54, Grove End Road, London, N. 


EGINALD GLENCROSS, M.A. LL.B.Cantab., 
pene naa EN Baoetea as nee we Teferenoss. 
‘erms moderate.—3, Challoner Street, West Kensington. 








ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. . 4 


Testimonials. — B.. —o 1062, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Prrediment “HOUSE REFORM. —The 9, on 8 Re- 








preferably, with experience in teaching Young Boys. Strong quali- 
fications in English ; Class Singing and Nature Study recommenda- 
tions. Games. per annum.— Application 4 yt which 





a at and 


Lior 
SPPLY FOR i rts SHARES 5 per cent nat since 1899. 
., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





ry 1 
must be returned to me not iater than MAY 15, 1909, may 


—_ DANBY, M.A.Oxon., Secretary to the Governors. 
Education ( 2 Offices, Batley. 


RT MASTER —The COUNCIL of the 

REDRUTH SCHOUL OF ART invite applications for the 
position of = MASTER. 

adliciates iculars of Vag Rone qnettentions, 





re desired to sorwaee, 


ay f farther ops, of recent Test be obtained, not later than than APRIL 1 - 
er 
ee JAMES A. WINN, Secretary 
March 26, 1909. 


Sor Grease .-AFTER-EASTER VACANCIES. 
—(a) Graduate (Oxford, Cambridge, or London) for Math. to 
tric., ond some Ogg ‘ 90l., res., 





Lond. subjects. 
and chi 1201., res. School. (c) 
rete Math nome Casica & not ‘ess than 1501. Publ. Bee, School. 


2) On Organ, Singing, an 
and Ja! nior, from BIVER & OO, 12, Regent 
SSISTANTS REQUIRED to WORK on a 


NEW DICTIONARY.— y, sivi particulars of experience, 
to Box 1582, Athenzeum Press, 13, uildings, E.C. 


» W. (est. 1858). 











OR SALE, 169 vols. SCRIPTORES LATINI, 
in USUM DELPHINI, 121. ; 56 vols. POETAE BUCOLICI a 
DIDACTICI, i6l. All above handsomely bound; in calf. Almost n 
condition.—ACTON, Ki 








Cype-Wiriters, Ke. 


[Mee aN eer a 
mag oy A and § eh we 
Carbon, Copy 1. re Dr 25. 100 —Mi —Miss ARCHER, 14, 





r[YPE- -WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
by EXPERT, 8d. pet ese Gaston Gxyien 
a, gM, ‘heliabie 


Accurac: 
Hee ec _NOA DICKINSON, 1, Bac 


(ie ASE RR 


KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
88 E. M. TIGAR, 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
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YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Jesal and epee 
ying. Circulars, &c. D 





Terms. ference Batabtshe ate, ee. RikbS & SIRES. 
233, nm, W. 
UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED from 6d. 1, ,000 


words ; Scientific from 9d 
ec HABERSHON, LL.A., o Andrew's (Hons. a and 
101, Pa rst: Road, Southsea. 











UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with "complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copi to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Pallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








r['YPE-V -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
of MSS. accurately typed. Cl Carbon > mm hort. 1,000. 

References to Cn known Authors. Oxford Higher 

Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. perl, 1,000 words. Sermons, 
Flaye. and all kinds of PE-WRITING carefully done ss 


home ( ington). Good Orders promptly executed. Du 
cating from 3s. 6d. per 100M. L. L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, sw. 


Authors’ Agents. 


T°, AUTHORS. — LITERARY AGENT has 
rtunity of POSPOPOCRS THEOLOGICAL WORKS to 
a high-c! FIRM of Matin RS. No fees.—Write A. B. C., 
Box 5105, Willings, 125, Strand, W. ~ 


THE AUTHOR'S mayen pel —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capa 

ss. pinced* =A Publishers. _-— and Teeth 

RGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 











Publishing arranged. 
monials on application to Mr. A.M. BU 
NV R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant am 
Licensed Valuer tothe Book 
Printing, a i y+ Trades. Partne arshi rrang' ed. Balai 
prone vot and T: “ay Accounts pe me | pom ° aot wali Business 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s — supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
' eenaater Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
nstitution. 








The ony? x A of the late JOHN BRU NSKILL, Esq., removed 
Srom Gaisgill, Elstree, Herts (by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & £0. will SELUy 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, Aprii 6, and Following Day. at 1 o'clock, the’ abore 
LIBRARY. comprising & fine Library Editions of Chaucer, 8 
Marlowe, Sir T. Browne, Fielding, Gibbon, Hallam, 
and others—a Set of the English Historical Review, from’ the com. 
mencement to 1903—Higgins’s Anacalypsis, &c., 3 vols.—Bruce's Roman 
Edition—a few Rare Editions of the W Writings of 
Giordano Bruno, i tn the A the Acrotismus, of 1588, with a Presenta. 
= Inscription uthor’s Hand—Books relating to Ameriea 
na the Classics, including Modern Critica} 
Texts d Standard Works in General Literature. To which are 
added ce Properties, comprising Thackera: ~¥ Works, Li 
Edition, 22 vols.—Combe’s Napoleon, 1815, and other Books wi 
Coloured Plates—Landor’s Poems, First Edition, 1795—Presentation 
Copies from Lewis Carroll -—_ other esteemed Writers—also Monee 
Ph a ag Works from e Library of the late HERBEGD 
NCER, Esq. (sold by —~E. of the Trustee), &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 

















Printers. 


FAMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, 

&c., PRINTED under Expert Supervision, and Searches made 

where MS. is incomplete. Write for \——_ and all Particulars.— 

GERRARDS, Lr. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
at 4114, Harrow Road 





IT 'YPE-V -WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ;. Carbons 


nch and German Type- -writing ls. per 1, 000. Transla- 
tions. Duplicating 38. 100, Copies | uarto), 158. per 1,000. , | work, 
ptitude.—G. ALKER. 14, Park Road, New 





Cross, SE. ‘i 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by hi highly e educated 

Ly (Classical Modern 

Research, Rovbion, Tran Translate ion, 8) a fg ictation 

Room.— HE ee TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W. 








Catalogues. 


ERT AM DOB LL, 
SECOND. HAnD BOOKSELLER and 223. 
, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
tad i les f ‘of Oud mand Rare | Books in English Eiitions ot »" 
chudin: _ es) riana— tion: 
Famous i Buetry ad the ramon Ghaxepesrinan &c. CATALOGU 
free on application. 


ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. = Oallectere 


and Antiquarian: invited to a NK & SON, 
[enited, rm 1 Cor 9 of Maer ON NUMISMATIC 


for Specimen Copy (gratis) 
CULAR. The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View 
and for Sale at Ln te Prices.—SPINK & SON, Liurrep, Experts, 
Valuers, and talons, = 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Established upwards of a Century. 











(ArALocus No. 50.— Drawings te Turner, 


Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 
Rngravings— Proofs touched by Turner—Constable’s English Land- 
Prints—Illustrated 


—Etchings by Whistler—Ja 
Post free, Sixpence.—W 


nese Colour 
Boo Ww. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


ARD, 2, Church Terrace, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
ATALOGUE of BOOKS, including interesting 
Items relating to Africa, America, Ancling, —, — 
the Drama, Hunting, Travels, &c.—Pos AMES 
RIMELL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, pe Wh W. “Books and 
Engravings Bought. 





GLAISHER’S REMAINDER 
CATALOGUE 
For MARCH (No. 363). 
NOW READY, and wil be forwarded on application. 
It comprisesa ally att tion of Publish 


BOOK 


, on, 








Sales by Auction. 
Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by gy "at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., TUESDAY, April 6, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
S$ and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Property of Sir ROBER 
FR f E. BERNARD, 3t 


tions—' — Poeti 
Tilustrated by Cruikshank, “ Phiz.” and others—Law vet in all 
the Courts, with Statutes, 1865 to 1908, 348 vols.—Law Reports, an 
——_ Collection in 294 vols.—Linnean Society's k= 5 a 
Ackermann’s Colleges of Winchester, &c., in the Original Numbers— 
Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, 5 vols., 1739-75, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A Valuable Collection of Greek ‘Coins and the Numismatic 
Library of an American Collector. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at. their House, No. 13, pen oy 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 20, at 1 o ‘clock pees 
a Co Coliection of GREEK 
chiefly selected for their ee merit, my the NUM 18: 
PLIBRARY of an AMERICAN COLLECTOR. 
xamples of ancient Greek mone 
in this Collection ‘oan the following Coins :—Lot 8, 
Electrum of Assos—20, Archaic Stater cs Corinth— . 
with eagle's head (the finest known + ver | his — type)— 
30, Stater of Elis, with noble a cor Rhodus, of 
very fine style—49, Litra of Tetra = i... of Seleee on > 
a yracusan Jag ate, of the transitional and 
art periods, some with Artists’ Signatures—71, rachm of Pd 
— 2 Euainetos—85-97, a beautiful a of Thurian Distaters and 
Sta’ and a choice Selection of Co pper Coins, chiefly with fine 
Patina ca. tacuding an excellent Portrait Coin of the famous Cleopatra, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Books Relating to America—also a Selection 


rom the Library of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will _ SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, wore lem W.C. 
HURSDAY, April 29, at 1 o'clock a COLLECTIO OF Books RE 
LATING TO AM RICA, comprising ke yyages and Books on Navi- 
Dy oa = relating to the First Set ements of the Colonies and 
he American Indians—Tracts and Pamphlets on the oe 
Histories of the States and Counties—Travels in Canada and Hudson's 
—Books on Central and South America, and the West Indies 
American Printed Books, &c., mostly in_old calf bindings or in the 
original boards, also an Ear}: ‘Mezzotint Portrait of George Washin; 
ton—to which is added a SELECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF. 
NOBLEMAN, comaeiin Buck's Views in Great Britain, 4 vole.—the 
Works of Piranesi (Earl mapressions}, and other Architectural Books 
—KEarly Works on Gardenin; ey ea A | re with Engravings—Old 
Atlases—Tracts relating to the Popish Plot—Le Sacre de Louis XV, 
¢ morocco - Padeloup—La Galerie du Palais Royal, in old French 
morocco—Albums of Original Water-Colour Drawings, &c. 


Catalogues on application. 





Valuable Books and HA ry Drawings from the Collection 
of the late T. C. BLOFELD, Esq., formerly Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Norwich (by Order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY. April 30th, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE BOOKS from’ the 
above LIBRARY, com Sy ev ong Se and Antiquarian Works 
bye ow tter Books—an Illuminated Hore on 
n Seventeenth-Century Literature—MS8S8. &e. ; 
alee Ort ——— Water Colour Drawings and Engravings from the same 
ecti 
Catalogues on application. 





GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS, 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY NEXT at half-past 12 o'clock. 


GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY SPECI- 
MENS, including Heads and Horns of Animale tpes and Skins of 
Birds—British and Exotic L Land and Shel 
—Birds and Animals beautifully mounted in Glass Cases—Cabinets of 
various sizes—and other Accessories relating to Natural His 

Mr. J.C. STEVENS will SELL the above Property by AUCTION at 
‘Catalogues on 





his Rooms, 38, hy treet, Covent Garden, London 
On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 
sgplication. 





A Selection of Greek Coins in Gold, Silver, and Copper from 
a known Cabinet. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b; AUCTION’ at id House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. ESD. April 21, at 1, Mh pre- 
cisely, a selection of. GREE COINS. 4 ‘old, Silver, and Copper, 
from a well-known ye Among ~ noteworthy Coins in this 
Collection are :—Lot 13, rachm of Mausolus—19, Tet: 
of Cnossus—32, 7 ‘a Elis—53, of Sy with 
Artist's Signature, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. 





Catalogues may be had. 





including many Good Bargains 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lt. 
Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


AGGS8 BROS, 
108, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic P= Cable Address: “‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 








BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and =f ce CATALOG I make a 
special feature of inte Bpecial — for , ®. selected 
from my various Lists. Hosier want 

free.—EDW. BAKER’ S Great Beokshon, rx a jan Bright Street, 

rmingham.—Yellow Boo! vols. 27. 108. ; Trigg’s A arden 
ca Italy, 34 guineas = ne; ; E. Fitzgerald’ 8 Works, 7 vols. 31. 3s. 





HE E followin 
H. BLACK 
will vei issued shi ortly : 


CXXXII. EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY, including 
sugtos ees = = Gothic — Old, oy and New English— 


CXXXIII. HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 


CATALOGUES of portions of 
WELL'S Stock are in active preparation, and 





INDIA AND THE f43 EAST, including interesting Items 
from the LIBRARY of the late CUTHBERT SHIELDS, 
M.A.Oxon ; Duplicates from an important Oriental Li! , ke. 


CXXXIV. BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY AND 
LOCAL Broer. containing about 2,000 Items, many of 
exceptional inte: 


50 cme si, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


CATALOGUE, | 1909, N 0. woh Art, eat 
Drama eon, Wilde, and "other interest; 
items, Free = ‘appitation a NEU UMAIER & GODWIN, 75, Charin 








The — Collection of Greek Coins the —-n of Pro, 
WHITE-KING, C.S.I. LL.D. peor 


Messe SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 7 : HODGE 
= SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY, April 22, and Pg 
at 1 e' Tye lock pre recisely, 4 —— COLL — , Oe. = x ~ 3 aN 
5 ver, an » t rt; 
WHITE- KING. CS. I. LL.D. F.8.A. — ri ” . 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Collection of Japanese Colour Prints, Mustrated 
Books, and a few Kakemono, the Property of JOHN 
STEWART HAPPER, Esq., of New York City, U.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION’ i their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MON bo 26, and Three vos | 
Dare, 0 } ee lo i & precisely, the Sow raluabie ee of JAPAN 
co , and a few KE. 
MONO, nay Broperty of JOHN STEWART. HAPPER, Esq., of New 
York City, U 


Eg te viewed on fast talk es may be had, pri 
1s. Bo tg or, with 1 eo yy 5 . _ 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
oe A poTren at their Galleries, ff Jetecster Square, W.C., - 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21, and Following at ten aoe 
o'clock —~ 4 the LIBRARY of the Tate! EDT (ARD CHA a 
of Hamburg, removed from that city, and other reeation. jaading 
First Editions of the Works of Dickens, Thackeray, A' Beckett, Lever, 
a in the Original Parts— Books with Coloured Plates by Rowlan 
ruikshank, and Leech—a Collection of Works relating to the om 
of t Notts— Books on the Fine Arts—Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
bee nal Edition—Redford’s Art Sales—Burlington Fine Arts 
cit ‘io ibition Catalogues—Sporting Books with 


‘oloured Plates 
lken—Thornton’s Tour—a long run of the ane Magazine—a 
ee retro of —_——— Letters, ngravings, 
i in pr ion 








Valuable Books. 
AMPTON & SONS will SELL by AUCTION 


at 30, Pembridge Square, Notting Hill Gate, on APRIL 21 
22, at_1 o'clock, the valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS formed by ‘the 
late DAVID MURRAY, ae (by order of the Executors), amongst 
which will be found Burton's Arabian Nights, with Sup) — 
Sinith’s — ay Portraits—Walpole’s Anecdotes o' 
—Jacksot naravs ng—Bartsch, Le Peinture Graveur— —Hamer 
ton’s ye and Etchers—National Portrait Gallery—Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, Stones of Venice, Seven Lamps, Arrows of the 

ace, &c.—Bewick’s Quadrupeds—Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Lives of 
Titles and Raphael—Froude's History of England—Grote’s History 
of Greece—Burton’s Pilgrimage to El Medinah—Shakespeare's Works, 
12 vols. aes an 1 Antiquities of Scotland 
—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand— Dusen La Vie de Sainte Vi 
Ottley’s History of poering—ferve ver of Western Palestine—L Art 
49 vols.—Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec—Gillray Caricatures 
Suppressed Plates and Vol. of Text—Holbein’s Portraits of Illustrious 
P b it, L’'Euvre, with the Volume of Free Su 


of the AUCTIONEERS, 2 ana 3, Cockspur Street, 8.W. 








Catal 





—— se Colour Prints and Surimono, ee the 
Uections of LAWRENCE T. W. SALT, Es G. 
WEBSTER, Esq., and Capt. V. J. SCANTLEBORY. 


M*ensri SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
} + SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
C., on FRIDAY, April 30, at 1 o'clock, precisely, 


APANESE, 6 U Thin ard SURIM ONO, 
COLLE CTIONS. of LAWRENCE T. W. SALT, Beg. of no Beerton 
Tg . W., G. WEBSTER, Esq., of » --% and Capt 


errace, 
SCANTLEBURY. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
SALES ty AUCTION at ation, that they, King st Street Be Jamen's 
uare, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock prec: ~ by 


On MONDAY, April o ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWIN 

On TUESDAY, April 6, the COLLECTION of 
OLD ENGLISH POTTERY and PORCELAIN of the late J. E. 


WILKI Esq.; Porcelain and Old English Furniture from 
various sources. 











AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES, 
On MONDAY and TUESDAY NEXT, April 5 and 6, 


By Order of a Nobleman, an Early Italian Plaque of the Della Robbia 
School—a Sixteenth-Century Majolica Plaque—Pictures of the 
Early English School (by order of a Lady), including several 
Portraits—a Collection of Bronzes—Old Brussels Tapestry—a fine 
Violin by Gaspar da Salo—a Pair of Hepplewhite Caned Settees— 
Miniatures—Old Clocks—Antique Furniture, &c.—TO BE S80LD 
by AUCTION by MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, at their Gal- 
leries, 9, Conduit Street, and 23a, Maddox Street, as above, at 

1 eee precisely each day. Now on view. Catalogues free. 
ecutors, Solicitors, and Owners please note that thane tGAL- 
LERIES are OPEN DAILY. to receive small x2 la reels of 
WELLERY, SILVER, PICTURES, FU URE, 1 BOOKS, 
CHINA ANTIQUES and cther Property oy EARLY "SALE BY 


For Magazines, &c., see p, 423. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. LIMITED. 





DUBLIN CASTLE AND THE IRISH 


PEOPLE. By R. BARRY O’BRIEN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FRANCIA’S MASTERPIECE. By 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, 
5s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


By JACK M. MYERS. With a Prefatory Note by the Very Rev. the 
CHIEF RABBI. In2 vols. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By JOHANNES 
JANSSEN. Translated by A.M. CHRISTIE. Vols. XIII. and XIV. 
in the Press. 14 vols. 8vo, ll. 5s. per 2 vols. 


LANGUAGE AND CHARACTER OF 
THE ROMAN PEOPLE. Translated from the German of 
OSCAR WEISE, with Additional Notes and References for English 
Readers by Prof. H. A. STRONG, M.A. LL.D., and A. Y. CAMP- 
BELL, B.A. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


A GERMAN STAFF OFFICER IN INDIA. 
By COUNT HANS VON KOENIGSMARCK. With Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

By Dr. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DUTCH. 
J M. HOOGVLIET. Seventh Edition. Thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged from Dr. F. AHN’S Concise Grammar of the Dutch Language. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HUNGARIAN GRAMMAR. 


and ILONA GINEVER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE TURKISH VADE-MECUM OF. 
OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE. Containing a Concise 
Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully selected Vocabulary, Alphabetically 
arranged, in Two Parts—English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. 
The whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indi- 
cated. By J. W. REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
32mo, bound in limp leather, suitable for the pocket, 6s. 


By C. ArTHuR 





MILITARY HANDBOOKS FOR OFFICERS & N.C.O’s. 
NEW VOLUME. 

WHAT TO APPLY IN TACTICAL 
PROBLEMS. By Capt. A. F. BECKE, late R.F.A., Joint Author 
of ‘ Military History applied to Modern Warfare.’ With numerous 
Diagrams and Sketches. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER FAITH. 


KEITH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By G. S. 


NEW CATHOLIC PUBLICATIONS. 
CHOICE MORSELS OF THE BREAD 


OF LIFE; or Select Readings from the Old Testa-, 
ment. Compiled by CHARLES COPPENS, 8.J. The Douay 
Version and Notes. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVOLUTION. By 


Rev. ERIC WASMANN, S.J. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 


HEORTOLOGY. A History of the Christian 
Festivals from their Origin to the Present Day. By Dr. K. A. 
HEINRICH KELLNER, Professor of Catholic Theology at the 
University of Bonn, translated from the Second (corrected and 
enlarged) Edition with the Author’s permission, by a Priest of the 
Diocese of Westminster. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 


An Historical Study. By J. RIVIERE. Translated by LUIGI 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAA. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE BOOK OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. LL.D. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
. net. 


THE LITURGY OF FUNERARY 
OFFERINGS. By Dz. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. Text. By 
ag A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. LL.D. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net 
eac 


THE BOOK OF OPENING THE MOUTH. 


By Dr. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE 
ANIMAL WORLD. By M. CHARLES DEPERET, Corresponding 


Member of the Institut de France, and Dean of the Faculty of Science 
at the Université de Lyon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HUMAN SPEECH: its Physical Basis. 


By N. C. MACNAMARA, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MUSIC: its Laws and Evolution. By 


JULES COMBARIEU. Lecturer at the Collége de France. Trans- 


lated by JOSEPH SKELLON. Crown 8vo, 5s. [In the press. 
PERIODIC LAW. By A. E. Garrerr, Crown 
8vo, 5s. [In the press. 


|THE MORAL IDEAL: an Historic Study 


New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. With Frontispiece in Photogravure. Pott 
8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. ; leather, 2s. net. 


BARNES.—A SELECTION FROM THE 
POEMS OF RURAL LIFE IN THE DORSET DIALECT. 
By WILLIAM BARNES. Edited by his Son. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


MODERN SPIRITISM. A Critical Examina- 
tion of its Phenomena, Character and Teaching, in the Light of the 
Known Facts. By J. GODFREY RAUPERT. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JEHOSHUA, the Prophet 
of Nazareth. An Occult Study and a Key to the Bible. Con- 
taining the History of an Initiate. By FRANZ HARTMANN, M_LD., 
Author of ‘ Magic, Black and White,’ ‘ Paracelsus,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


THE KEY OF SOLOMON THE KING 
(Clavicula Salomonis). Translated and Edited from Ancient 
MSS. in the British Museum. By S. LIDDELL MACGREGOR 
MATHERS, Author of ‘The Kabbalah Unveiled,’ ‘The Tarot,’ &c. 
With Plates. Crown 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


RESURRECTIO CHRISTI. By 
ANONYMOUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This work is an attempt to reconsider the evidence for the Resurrection 
in the light of Psychical Research. The author claims to find support for 
his conclusions in early documents, the value of which has been hitherto 
unrecognized. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Books VII.-XII. 
Translated into Blank Verse by HENRY SMITH WRIGHT, B.A. 

Vol. II., completing the Aineid. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘* Mr. Wright’s scholarly translation into blank verse places this old- 
world classic within the mental grasp of the masses, and in doing this he has 


Copyright Edition. 





CAPPADELTA. Prefaced by Letter of Approval from Cardinal Merry 
del Val. General Index, Scripture Index, Conspectus Patrum. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, each 7s. 6d. 


| done a service to the literature of the day for which the public are very 
| much indebted to him.”— United Service Gazette. 





WRITE FOR OU 


R SPRING LIST. 





DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA. 


By DECIMA MOORE and Major F. GORDON 
GUGGISBERG, C.M.G. R.E. 


With Map and many Illustrations from Photographs and 
py vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The book is extremely well written ; it is full of light 
and shade, of humour and bright word pictures, and at the 
same time of valuable information.”—Standard. 





ALCIDE PICARD | 


PUBLISHER 
18 and 20, rue Soufflot, PARIS 





On Sale at all Booksellers’ | 





CONQUERING THE 
ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 
Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 

“ Few books in the now imposing mass of Arctic literature 
contain more varied matter; none certainly are written 
with more modesty, or with a ter gift of relating 
adventure in simple yet graphic fashion.”—Atheneum. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BARON DE FRENILLY, 


PEER OF FRANCE (1768-1828). 
With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“It is the testimony of an eye-witness to great happen- 
s—full of vivacity, brilliant characterization, extra- 
o rily alive.”—Nation. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 
With 75 Coloured Plates. 1 vol. 30s. net. 


“She has pictured her yi with delicacy and grace, 

also with due regard to detail. The plates show not only 

the flower but also the leaf and stem, and often the root.” 
Atheneum. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN. 


By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of ‘ Pigs in Clover,’ ‘ The Heart of a Child,’ &c. 


FRATERNITY. 


By JOHN GALSWORT®Y, (2nd Imp. 

Author of ‘ The Man of Property’ and ‘ The Country House." 

“There are many things in this book that are unforget- 

table ; there are whole chapters that are masterpieces of 
delicate and restrained workmanship.”—Standard. 


RACHEL LORIAN. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, 
Author of ‘ Folly Corner,’ &c. 
“It is the real thing.”—Daily Telegraph. 


UNCLE GREGORY. 


By GEORGE SANDEMAN. 


“ wey delicious. The characters stand out in clear- 
eut individuality and most convincing vitality.”—Outlook. 


SYRINX. 


By LAURENCE NORTH. 


“It is seldom indeed that one meets a book at once so 
virile and so excellent in manner and matter.”—Sketch. 


MAURICE GUEST. 


By H. H. RICHARDSON. (2nd Imp. 
“One of the most remarkable novels ever written.” 
Evening Standard. 


THE CLIMBER. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘Sheaves,’ &c. 
‘*The heroine may be likened to the immortal fi f 
Becky SI » It must be acknowledged that Mr. Bensce’s 
study is eminently successful.” —Spectator. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘ On the Face of the Waters.’ 

‘*Mrs. Steel has before now expressed in fiction tie 
glamour of the Empire of India as few, if any, other English 
pay oye nave Se oe Yet in her latest novel 
she rhaps su n that respect even hi 
remarkable book, ‘On the Face of the Waters.’ pluie 

Morning Post. 





(2nd Imp. 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





SALOMON REINACH 


ORPHEUS 


HISTOIRE GENERALE DES RELIGIONS 


650 pages, feap. 8vo, with an extensive 
Bibliography and Index, printed in large 
type on specially made ‘‘ Bible” paper, 
with a Frontispiece from Raphaél 


FULL LAMBSKIN, PRICE NET 
Fes. 6; 4/10; $1.20 cts. 





Bibliotheque de l’Enseignement 
des Beaux-Arts 


The most complete Fine- Art Series 
ever published. Patronized by the 
Ministére des Beaux-Arts. Edited by 
the best authorities on each subject. 


Extra crown 8vo 


80 cts. 
$1 


Price of Volume: Paper, fes. 4; 3/3; 


Cloth, fes. 5; 4/- ; 
THE SIXTIETH VOLUME. 
JUST ISSUED. 


LA SCULPTURE 
ESPAGNOLE 


By M. PAUL LAFOND, 


Conservateur du Musée de Pau. 





In the same Series, published within 
two years :— 


PRECIS 


D'HISTOIRE DE 
By M. BAYET, 


Directeur de |’Enseignement supérieur au 
Ministére de l’Instruction publique. 


ARCHEOLOGIE EGYPTIENNE 
By M. MASPERO, 


Membre de l'Institut, Directeur du Service 
des antiquités au Caire, 
Professeur au Collége de France. 


ARCHEOLOGIE GRECQUE 


By M. MAX. COLLIGNON, 
Membre de l'Institut, Professeur d’Archéologie 
a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. 


L’ART 


All Books sent post free on receipt of 
Catalogue price. Our COMPLETE 





CATALOGUE sent free on application. 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 


— p— 


SOME WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


VALUATION: 


ITS NATURE AND LAWS. 
By Prof. URBAN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








Other Volumes of the Library of Philosophy. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. J. E. ERDMANN. 3 vols. 42s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 
By Dr. J. BONAR. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF ASTHETIC. 
By Dr. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
net. 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY. 
By F, H. BRADLEY. Third Edition. 12s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY 


SINCE KANT. 
By OTTO PFLEIDERER. 10s. 6d. net. 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By J. F. STOUT. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. 


SIGWART’S LOGIC. 
Translated by Mrs. B. BOSANQUET. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d. net each. 


NATURAL RIGHTS. 
By D. G. RITCHIE. 10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


UTILITARIANISM. 
By ERNEST ALBEE. 10s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT AND THINGS. 
By Prof. MARK BALDWIN. 
Vol. I. EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. REAL LOGIC. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vol. III. (Ready shortly.) 


ATTENTION. 
By W. B. PILLSBURY. 


10s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. net. 


MENTAL PATHOLOGY. 
By G. STORRING, Ph.D. Translated by 
Prof. LOVEDAY. 10s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF MAN. 
By G. SPILLER. 5s. net. 


THE OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By O. KULPE, Ph.D. Translated by Prof. 
E. B. TITCHENER. 10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By O. KULPE, Ph.D. Translated by Prof. 
E. B. TITCHENER. 6s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By W. WUNDT. Vol. I. 12s.; Vols. II. 
and III. in preparation. 

ETHICS. 
By W. WUNDT. 

Vol. I. THE * OF THE MORAL LIFE. 


7s. 6d. 

Jol. II. ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 6z. 

Vol. III. a ~ PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY. 
3. 6d. 


LECTURES ON HUMAN AND 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By W. WUNDT. Translated by Profs. 
CREIGHTON and TITCHENER. 10s, 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 
25, High Street, London, W.C. 
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FITZGERALD 
CENTENARY 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- 


GERALD. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo, 88. net. (Eversley Series. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD 


FITZGERALD. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. (Eversley Series. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883. 
Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 

(Eversley Series. 


EUPHRANOR AND OTHER MIS- 


CELLANIBS. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Golden Treasury Series. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Rendered into English Verse. 8vo, parchment binding, 
10s. 6d. 

Also in pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Also cloth elegant, gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. net, and limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Golden Treasury Series. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Texts of the Four Editions, With the Original Pre- 
faces and Notes. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Reprints of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Editions. Demy 16mo, 6d. net each. 

The 4 volumes in a box, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


By A. C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
[English Men of Letters. 


CONCORDANCE TO FITZ- 


GERALD’S OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. R. 
TUTIN. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


EIGHT DRAMAS OF CALDERON. 
Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. Globe 8vo, 
4s, net. (Eversley Series. 








EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS 
GREECE. THE. ARCHIPELAGO, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, THE COASTS OF 
ASIA MINOR, CRETE, AND CYPRUS. 
Being a New and thoroughly Revised Edition of the 
Guide to the Eastern Mediterranean. With 13 Maps 
and 23 Plans, and a New Chapter on Greek Art by 
Prof. ERNEST GARDNER. 98s. net. 


ITALY AND SICILY. Fifth Edition, 


with 55 Maps and Plans. 10s. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest 


ARTHUR GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans. 8vo, 21s. net. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: the 
Social and Public Life of a Olassical Athenian 
from Day to Day. By Prof. T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. 
(Camb.). Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 


" Prof. MARTIN L. D’OOGE. [Illustrated. vo, 
78. net. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN 


GREECE. By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O. 


D.D. Fifth, thoroughly Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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ENGLISH 
REVIEW 





FOR APRIL 


will contain Contributions by 


Thomas Hardy. 
Arnold Bennett. 
Edward Hutton. 
Joseph Conrad. 


Baron Ignatz von 
Aschendrof. 


‘Stephen Reynolds. 
‘Edward Garnett. 
Edward Thomas. 
‘Edgar Jepson. 

Dr. Levin Schucking. 


The Editorial will deal with National 
Armament, and there will be a Special 
Article by the celebrated International 
Criminologist, Dr. SIMON, on 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN FRANCE 


Owing to the exigencies of the American Copy- 
right Act, President Taft’s article on his judicial 
decisions and on his election cannot appear until 
the June Number ; but he is contributing to the 
May Number of the ENGLISH REVIEW an 
article on the PANAMA CANAL. 


Contributors to the preceding Numbers have 
included Messrs. THomas Harpy, HENRY JAMES, 
JosEPpH Conrap, GEO. MEREDITH, T. Warrts- 
Dunton, JoHN GALSWORTHY, VIOLET Hunt, 
Count To.tstor, ANATOLE FRANCE, EMILE VER- 
HAEREN, D. G. Rossett1, GERHARDT HAUPTMANN, 
W. 3B. Yeats, GRANVILLE Barker, H. G. 
WELLs ; and among the Contributors to the early 
Numbers of Vol. II. will be found M. CamrILie 
PELLETAN and THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
SraTEs. 


It will be obvious to the reader who has glanced 
through this list of names that, in subscribing to 
the ENGLISH REVIEW, he will be supporting a 
periodical that does not compete with any Review 
now existing. On the contrary, the ENGLISH 
REVIEW is the supplement to all its contem- 
poraries—a supplement almost indispensable to 
intelligent men and women. Forming, as it does, 
a speaking-place for the best imaginative writers 
of Europe, the ENGLISH REVIEW gives its 
readers not the chronicles and dissertations upon 
current political facts that will be found in its 
contemporaries, but the more intimate thoughts 
or brilliant imaginations of English and foreign 
writers of excelling ability. 

In supporting the ENGLISH REVIEW—the 
Proprietors have no diffidence in saying it, since 
in the present state of public taste the Review 
cannot expected to make any wide popular 
appeal—the reader will be not so much supporting 
a commercial undertaking as performing a duty, 
since he will be aiding in presenting to the world 
some of its most valuable thought. 

He will also aid in removing from this country 
the stigma of having it said that such an under- 
taking is too good to find intelligent support. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 
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The FIELD says that ‘POLLY WINFORD’ is 
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LITERATURE 
—~@— 
The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas. By E. Westermarck. Vol. II. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Pror. WESTERMARCK’s indefatigable 
labours in the field of comparative ethics 
have at length drawn to a successful close, 
and it is possible to frame a general 
estimate of the value of his work. Perhaps 
one’s first impression is of sheer massive- 
ness. The bare titles of the authorities 
quoted cover 78 pages. We undergo the 
sensations described by Anatole France 
in a recent famous preface; whole 
libraries descend in an avalanche upon 
our heads. Now this power of encyclo- 
pedic research is given to few. Amongst 
English-speaking authors Prof. Wester- 
marck need fear no rival unless it be Dr. 
J. G. Frazer. Until some millionaire 
endows a scheme for excerpting the whole 
of the good first-hand evidence relating 
to primitive man, and publishing it in a 
huge ethnographic dictionary with double 
columns and numbered lines, the ordinary 
student of limited range must be in the 
main content to work over selected 
portions of the ground surveyed by one 
or another of these rare purveyors of the 
wholesale. No doubt by thus concen- 
trating on a section it is possible to 
improve details. The encyclopedist is 
bound to trust to his notebook overmuch. 
To lack of control on the part of the live 
memory is chiefly due that special fallacy 
of the compiler, ignoratio contextus. Facts 
are unwittingly divorced from their lite- 
rary context, or, more fatal still, from their 
sociological context. Even Prof. Wester- 
marck, we believe, who strives so hard to 
be critical in his use of his authorities, 
has occasionally included spurious, or 
at any rate wrongly labelled, specimens 
in his vast museum of anthropological 
materials. 

But this drawback is as nothing 





when compared with what appears on 
the credit side of the account. These 
feats of synthesis inspire the next genera- 
tion of inquirers as no amount of minutely 
elaborated special studies can do. They 
kindle the imagination ; they breathe the 
larger hope. Take, for example, Herbert 
Spencer’s work in comparative ethics and 
sociology. Its quality was bad, for Spencer, 
unlike Prof. Westermarck, was building 
upon data which he had not himself 
checked. Even so he was invaluable as 
a pioneer. Like Columbus, he disclosed, 
even if he did not in strictness discover, 
a new world. Prof. Westermarck, on 
the other hand, fired, no doubt, by the 
example of his predecessor, has actually 
reached the promised Jand—nay, has 
crossed it from end to end. In his train, 
let us hope, other explorers will follow, 
and they can hardly help finding not a 
little that has escaped his careful scrutiny. 
But they will forge ahead, thanks to the 
constant use of a map, and the map will 
be the book before us. 

To speak of Spencer in this context is 
all the more natural as Prof. Wester- 
marck’s outlook upon the history of 
human morals is primarily that of the 
biologist. Whenever he proceeds beyond 
description to explanation, it is to postu- 
late the workings of an instinct. For 
him the moral ideas are little more than 
the direct outcome of certain emotions, 
and these, in their turn, of instinctive 
tendencies due to natural selection. It 
would seem to be at bottom the same 
line of thought as that which Mr. Mc- 
Dougall has recently worked out with so 
much subtlety and skill in his ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology.’ The broad 
effect of such a method of interpretation 
is rather curious. Despite the evolu- 
tionary interest that is paramount through- 
out, there is a conspicuous lack of dynamic 
movement. Instincts, be it remembered, 
do not change rapidly. Indeed, with the 
growth of civilization, and the consequent 
sheltering of the individual from the 
incidence of natural selection behind 
the bulwark of his social inheritance, 
instincts are likely to fluctuate rather 
than to develope in a definite direction. 
Thus one rises from a perusal of Prof. 
Westermarck’s two immense volumes with 
the reflection that, in its moral aspect at 
least, human nature is human nature 
from China to Peru, with perhaps a 
tendency to vary for the worse in the 
case of the less fortunately placed amongst 
the denizens of civilized society. 

Yet is this truly so? After all, be- 
haviour, not feeling, is the touchstone of 
morals. Perhaps in a given situation— 
and there is a strong family likeness 
between vital situations the whole world 
over—all men tend to display the same 
automatic response of emotion. But the 
real question for morals is: Do they yield 
to their emotion in the same way? 
Granted that the civilized man, considered 
in abstraction from his social inheritance 
—in a word, from his education—is the 
natural man or worse, does it follow that, 
when the results of the socializing process 
have been counted in, there will remain 





any fundamental similarity in respect to 
ethics as tried by the test of conduct ? 
It was Darwin himself who said that the 
difference between savage and civilized 
man is the difference between a wild 
and a tame animal. Had he laid greater 
emphasis on the part played in the moral 
life by social tradition, Prof. Westermarck 
might, we think, have done more to bring 
this difference out. We venture to suggest 
to him that he should some day compose 
a supplementary study with the object 
of showing how, under the influence of 
social forces such as law, religion, and 
philosophy, the moral ideas have become 
organized into systems, and, by such 
participation in a higher unity, have been 
radically transformed. With his vast 
knowledge of the facts he could not fail 
to do justice to a side of the subject on 
which his present method, which treats 
of the history of this and that virtue taken 
separately, is bound to show weakness. 

It is impossible to attempt to examine 
here the specific findings of twenty-five 
full chapters. The earlier sections carry 
on from the first volume the account of the 
altruistic feelings. Prof. Westermarck is 
able to show that it is in extension rather 
than intension that primitive morality 
fails. It is true enough, as the traveller 
is fond of reporting, that savages are apt 
to be thievish, lying, and ungrateful in 
all that concerns the traveller in question. 
Amongst themselves, however, they behave 
otherwise. In treating of patriotism 
and cosmopolitanism the author shows 
that a curious contraction has taken 
place in the range of European morality 
within comparatively modern times. 
Nationalism may make for survival, or 
it may not, but it certainly narrows the 
sympathies :— 

“But at the same time opposite ideals 
are at work. The fervour of nineteenth- 
century nationalism has not been able to 
quench the cosmopolitan spirit. In spite 
of loud appeals made to social instincts 
and the sense of national solidarity, the 
idea is daily gaining ground that the aims 
of a nation must not conflict with the in- 
terests of humanity at large; that our love 
of country should be controlled by other 
countries’ right to prosper and to develope 
their own individuality ; and that the op- 
pression of weaker nationalities inside the 
State and aggressiveness towards foreign 
nations, being mainly the outcome of 
vainglory and greed, are inconsistent with 
the aspirations of a good patriot, as well 
as of a good man.” 


It will not, we hope, seem an impertinence 
to say that these dignified words carry 
all the more weight as coming from one 
who is himself both cosmopolitan and a 
true patriot. 

Passing on to the self-regarding side 
vf conduct—on which side, however, as 
it is justly argued, it remains none the 
less subject to moral praise and blame— 
we come first to the remarkably interest- 
ing topic of suicide, and then proceed to 
consider idleness, gluttony, uncleanliness 
and their opposites. Next follows a 
review of the phenomena connected with 
the play of the sexual instinct. Here 
Prof. Westermarck is on familiar ground. 
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It is to be noticed that he consistently 
reaffirms the main contentions of his well- 
known ‘History of Human Marriage.’ 
Lastly, we are reminded that respect for 
one’s neighbour and oneself is not the 
final word in morality. There is regard 
for the lower animals, regard for the 
dead, and, most important of all, for 
“gods” defined as supernatural beings 
with whom relations of a more or less 

rmanent character are established. Prof. 

estermarck’s treatment of religion is, 
perhaps, somewhat coloured by his first- 
hand experience of its workings in Morocco. 
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For instance, he is evidently impressed 
with the importance of /‘dr, the condi- | 
tional curse putting constraint on a man | 
or a god, and would suspect something | 
analogous to be at the back of many | 
forms of primitive rite. This has still to | 
be proved, and we wish he would set | 
himself systematically to determine the 
range of this motif. For the rest, he seems 
a little heavy-handed in his treatment of 
matters full of infinite variety. But, if 
subtlety be not always apparent, there 
is at any rate never-failing strength. 
By dint of a singular combination of virile 
qualities—pluck, resolution, and common 
sense—Prof. Westermarck has accom- 
plished a monumental work that places 
him in the first rank of living anthropo- 
logists. 





Catalogue of Books printed in the Fifteenth 


Cen ury now in the British Museum. 
Part I. (British Museum.) 


From time to time we have had occasion 
to cal attention to the publications of 
the British Museum—sometimes intended 
for the general public, as, for example, 
the series of handbooks by which the 
Exhibition Galleries are explained and 
made interesting; sometimes for the 
librarian and journalist, as in the in- 
valuable ‘Subject Index,’ which shows 
at a glance every important book in any 


language published on any subject for 
the last twenty-five years; sometimes 
for the student of art, history, or 


archeology—of every one of the many 
branches of learning its collections illus- 
trate. Students of literature throughout 
the world, and bibliographers in especial, 
are dependent on the great Catalogue 
of its Library; and the Trustees have 
now added to this debt by the issue of 
the volume before us, the first of six, 
describing with laudable completeness the 
incunabula or fifteenth-century books in 
the British Museum Library. 

The difference between this Catalogue, 
dealing solely with blockbooks and the 
productions of the printers of four German 
towns, and such well-known works as 
Dibdin’s, marks the growth of biblio- 
graphy from a recreation of dilettanti 
to a science. It is a difference not only 
of end, but also of means: exact descrip- 
tion, attention to minute points of detail, 
knowledge of methods of manufacture, 
are all pressed into service. The history 





of this progress is briefly told in the 
Introduction, and readers of this journal | 
will not need to be reminded that much 


of it is due to the extraordinary ability 
of Robert Proctor. His ‘Index to the 
Early Printed Books at the British 
Museum, with Notes of Those in the 
Bodleian Library,’ deals with close on 
10,000 books. Now it is estimated that 
forty-five of every hundred fifteenth- 
century books bear no mark of place or 
printer, yet single-handed, after his day’s 
work was over, he was able to classify 
these by country, city, printer, type, and 
date with such success that 955 books 
out of every 1,000 were attributed either 
to a named printer or a well-defined group. 
The mere recital of this achievement 
marks its importance; it revolutionized 
the methods of students of early printing, 
and the work of which this is the first 
part is a direct consequence of it—an 
examination, correction, and expansion. 

The number of books printed before 
the year 1501 at present described seems 
to be about 25,000; and Mr. Peddie, 
in the exhaustive Author- Index to 
them he is now ee in The Library 
World, seems likely to increase that 
number considerably. Dr. Fortescue esti- 
mates the final number as about 30,000, 
which we consider too low; and of these 
the British Museum possesses, excluding 
duplicates, over 9,000. Fortunately these 
include the greater part of the most 
desirable books of the period, and such 
a gap in its collection as that caused by 
the absence of any work of the first printer 
at Bamberg, Albrecht Pfister, is rare. 
Law books—a noteworthy proportion of 
early printing—do not seem to have 
attracted the attention of those who formed 
the collections of which our National 
Library is composed. In any case, before 
we can arrive at an accurate idea of the 
total volume of early printing, we must 
not only assign to every printer the known 
books he issued, but we must also be able to 
arrange these in the order in which they 
appeared, and thus get an approximate 
idea of his limit of production. It is in 
this direction that this Catalogue marks 
the highest point yet reached in biblio- 
graphical research. All known methods 
have been employed and focussed on each 
point as it came up for discussion, and 
the result is one of which all connected 
with it may well be proud. 

Mr. Pollard’s Introduction is not only 
a clear and ably written statement of 
the most advanced methods of modern 
bibliography, but also a fascinating 
account of the mechanism, materials, and 
difficulties of the primitive printer, and 
the means by which he overcame the 
last. Early printing presses were able 
to print only one page at a time, and as 
presswork was necessarily very slow as 
compared with composition, it was usual 
when a large work was being printed to 
have five or six presses at work on it. 
It thus became a matter of great import- 
ance to make each section of “copy” 
exactly fill a quire. In the case of the 
42-line Bible an extra leaf was required 
in no fewer than seven of the quires, 
while smaller adjustments were made by 
increasing or diminishing the number of 
lines on a page, or the use of contractions. 





But the difficulty of adjustment in works 
like the Bible, service books, Psalters, 
&c., seems to have been much increased 
in the case of secular books. Mr. Pollard 
quotes one case where 

‘at the end of four quires he [the printer] 
has to use extra lines, and the number of 
contractions to a page rises from 70 to 300. 
At the end of another quire contractions 
are used only when needed for spacing indi- 
vidual lines; and finally there is a blank 
half-page, and the first words of the next 
quire are printed as a catchword to show 
there is no omission—‘sequitur  scipio 


>» 


quoque. 
One reason for this may have been that 
the “copy ” for a Bible or service book 
would probably have been an old vellum 
MS. in which the writing and use of con- 
tractions would be fairly uniform, while 
a paper MS. would be written in a rougher 
and less regular hand, and be more diffi- 
cult to estimate. As printers grew more 
expert, and no doubt as the use of some- 
thing approaching the “galley” was 
introduced, these clumsy methods tended 
to disappear; but there is abundant 
evidence that down to the end of the 
century the comfort of having printed 
“copy” was appreciated, and “even 
when the original make-up was clumsy 
and complicated, it was slavishly followed.” 
We learn to notice the adoption of im- 
proved methods—the increase of printed 
matter on the page, the introduction of 
printed signatures and guide-letters, the 
reduction in the number of pinholes used 
to fix the position of the print on the 
paper, and office usages like two com- 
positors setting alternate pages; and we 
are warned against assuming, in the case 
of reprints, that the more correct is ob- 
viously the later in date. 

After dealing with the methods of early 
printers we are led to consider the evidence 
obtained from their materials—paper, 
type, and ink. The last of these does 
not help us—we have no printed book 
in which printer’s ink is not as good as it 
is to-day ; but paper and type have their 
story to tell. M. Briquet’s researches 
on watermarks were published too recently 
to be utilized throughout this book, but 
it is not without significance that the 
compiler of this Catalogue—one of the half- 
dozen leading bibliographers of the world 
—has adopted his system for the dating 
of some quartos. Type holds, of course, 
the first place among our means of identify- 
ing the work of different printers; and 
that it does so, owing to the amazing 
diversity of forms used by them, is to our 
mind absolute corroboration of the theory 
that the use of steel punches for preparing 
the matrices from which type was cast 
was not introduced till printing was com- 
paratively well known. We must first 
congratulate the British Museum on its 
adoption of a natural classification of 
types. At present, if any one speaks, 
say, of Caxton’s Type 6, it is impossible 
to know which type is meant unless the 
system the speaker has in mind is known, 
and any classification is liable to be 
thrown into disorder by the discovery 
of a new dated fragment. Mr. Pollard 
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classifies type according to the measure 
of 20 lines of unleaded type. Thus 
“ Kggestein 126” is a type in which 20 lines 
are 126 mm. deep. At the same time 
Proctor’s classification is given in brackets 
for the sake of identification. This is 
a step in the right direction, which we 
hope will be universally followed, though 
20 lines give a certain opportunity for 
error of measurement when it has to be 
calculated from a line or two, as in the 
case of larger types. The methods of early 
printers in dealing with the very soft 
types they used are extremely various. 
Some clung to the type as long as it could 
be used; others recast it frequently, 
from time to time using fresh bodies ; 
others again, as the supply of any par- 
ticular letter ran short, replenished it 
by castings from other matrices, till at 
last the whole character of the type was 
altered. Observations of this sort are 
employed for dating many Cologne books 
from 1470 to 1480, among which may be 
placed the ‘ Bartholomeus’ on which 
Caxton learnt printing. The use of blocks 
and woodcuts in dating books is also 
exemplified. The collations of the books 
may be expected to stand on record 
as models for future work of this kind, 
and bibliographers will find much to study 
in the exposition of the reasons for adopt- 
ing the forms employed. 

The non-bibliographical reader may 
ask, What of the books themselves ? 
The list contains the most venerable monu- 
ments of printing. The present reviewer has 
no doubt that the art found its birthplace 
in the Low Countries; the invention of 
printer’s ink, which is an oil paint at 
bottom, seems to make it certain; but 
till a dated book is found earlier than 1454, 
Mayence holds pride of place. We have 
here books from the libraries of the Tudor, 
Stuart, and Hanoverian kings, and of 
those benefactors whose names will be 
preserved as long as England remains— 
Grenville, Cracherode, and the rest. Among 
them is Henry VIII.’s copy of the ‘Summa 
de Potestate Ecclesiastica ’ with his anno- 
tations, one of them against the discussion 
whether a dispensation could be given 
for having several wives at once. The 
author remarks that polygamy in the patri- 
archs was not against the law of nature, 
on which the King comments, “‘ Ergo nec 
in nobis.” The choice of subjects par- 
takes of the German character, solid, 
serious, improving, but wanting in the 
lighter graces. Grammars, histories, theo- 
logy, divinity, law, are all represented, 
but literature is at a discount; it hardly 
exists. Fifteenth - century Germany was 
not in the Middle Ages, but in the Dark 
Age, as far as any question of culture was 
concerned. 

In conclusion we may mention one 
or two unimportant matters that have 
struck us. For example, “ Hain 2142?” 
demands a little fuller explanation ; the 
advertisement on p. 54 is surely written 
by the printer, and should appear under 
his name ; on p. 6 of the list of facsimiles 
there is a wrong reference to I.C. 537. 
A temporary author-index would have 
aided beginners. Trifles like these do not, 








however, detract from the value of the 
most important contribution to biblio- 
graphy since the death of Robert Proctor. 





On the Tracks of Life. By Leo G. Sera. 
Translated by J. M. Kennedy. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Oscar Levy. 
(John Lane.) 


Stenor Ssr4,like Prof. Westermarck, deals 
with moral ideas, but in a very different 
spirit. He is an up-to-date theorist 
who speaks with scant respect of 
sociology and sociologists, though the 
burden of his book is a theory of society. 
The theory takes its character from the 
well-defined bias, rather literary than 
philosophical, of the so-called immoralist 
writers, and seems a blend of the Nietz- 
schian revolt from respectability and 
the Stendhalian preoccupation with sex. 
Recognizing two human types in eternal 
opposition—the strong and the weak, the 
rapacious and the submissive, the Aristo- 
crat and the Plebeian—our author sees 
the second as eternally ruled, tasked, 
and exploited by the first. This, to be 
sure, is not very new, either in sociology 
or out of it. The secular conflict between 
the two races of mankind was clearly 
perceived Jong ago by an observer named 
Elia, who, quite in the spirit of modern 
thought, declared an immoral preference 
for the prevailing Bigod. What is new 
is that Signor Sera would have us believe 
that his Aristocrats are the depositories 
of race-fecundity as well as the spenders 
of other people’s money. This is because 
perfect vitality—the mark of the organic 
Aristocrat—is associated with high sexu- 
ality, rapacity, and projectiveness. To 
begin with, indeed, he explains that 
there are Aristocrats in every class. That 
definition, however, is but waveringly 
maintained throughout the discourse, the 
general effect of which is to affirm that, 
but for the existence of ruling and indolent 
classes, aided by some auxiliaries from 
below, the great reproductive movement 
(slightly to adapt Arnold) would cease to 
go on. It would cease to go on because 
the majority of men in civilized society are 
condemned to work; and because work, 
being a deviation from the interests of 
“pure animalness,” and therefore a vio- 
lence done to the organism, deforms, 
devitalizes, and ultimately sterilizes the 
generations engaged in it. It is a re- 
sourceful enemy, this same work, and 
brings down with the javelin those who 
escape the sword. The javelin is morality 
(here enters Nietzsche), a projection of 
work which unmans those smitten by it 
as though the point were poisoned. The 
hopes of Nature, therefore, are finally 
staked upon that eternal individualist, 
the organic Aristocrat—who is known 
by his superiority to morals (so called) 
as well as to his fellow-men. By no 
means [homme moyen, he is emphatically 
Vhomme sensuel. He seems, indeed, a 
kind of human Bagheera in a perpetual 
love-mood, and a good many passages 














among Italian myrtles. It is true that 
not all members of the “ parasitic ” 
groups are worthy to be likened to Bag- 
heera. Unto too many of them morality 
cleaves like the shirt of Nessus (only 


| freezing instead of frizzling), so that toil 


could not make them tamer. But the 
favoured situation of such groups makes 
for the chances of physiological storage 
and recovery, and so ensures the pro- 
duction of true Aristocrats from time to 
time. Nevertheless, the process of moral- 
ization outstrips the rate of recovery 
(or return to natural integrity) so surely 
that 

“the human race is slowly and with fatal 
progress withdrawing itself from the direct 
line of pure animalness, and from conditions 
of balance, to assume a position of relative 
non-balance.” 

In these words we have the author’s 
final formulation of what, he assures us 
gravely, is a “‘ true law” ; nor do we believe 
that any one who has thoughtfully read 
his way as far as p. 298 will refuse his 
assent. to at least part of it. Unfortu- 
nately, a theory of society is judged not 
by its final formula (which may be as 
ultimate and privileged as anything in 
metaphysics or theology), but by the 
amount of truth concerning man and the 
world which is taken up in its principles, 
and the method of applying these. Upon 
the whole, we have seldom read any writer 
who, with such a range of opinion and 
assertion, contrived to take up so little 
of the truth concerning most subjects of 
his discourse as Signor Sera does. One 
would think he had a special faculty of 
fragmentary perception, and could only 
catch sight of the edge of reality when 
he had passed the main bulk of it by. 
The lesser reason, or the remoter one, 
appears to attract him, though his prefer- 
ence seems sometimes given to the one 
which is no reason at all. For instance, 
the prevalence of “sport” among the 
English and other Northern peoples is 
explained as being due to the haunting 
power of the idea of work, and exists 
because these Northern peoples were, in 
the beginning, the groups of weak men 
who were driven into regions where only 
by work could a subsistence be wrested 
from the earth. The Latins, having 
escaped that evil lot, have not these 
cravings for exhaustion. Take, as another 
example, the reason why Germany is 
to-day “ the most military nation.” Some 
would opine that it is because Germany 
is stamped with the impress of Prussia, 
a Power which was created by a martinet 
and an army, and seems indeed, so 
military are its connotations, the name 
of a regiment rather than a country. 
Others, pointing to the map, would say 
off-hand that the German Empire, if it 
would hold together between the upper 
and the nether millstones of Russian 
encroachment and French revanche, has 
need to be as strong as steel. For such 
explanations Signor Sera has no use. 
The Germans are to-day “the most 
military nation” because they were for- 


of the book appear to justify the surmise | merly the most intellectual nation. That 


that his happiest hunting-grounds are 


is to say, having (as a Northern people) 
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gone through the discipline of work, and 
having produced the fruits of that morti- 
fication of the flesh in an efflorescence 
of ratiocination and sentiment, they are 
now passing into “ the second stage of the 
social rhythm,” and reaching that fullness 
of life in which man is objective, aggressive, 
and diffusely preoccupied with sex. Our 
author seems to view the change as partly 
the reward of virtue and partly a repent- 
ance for sin, but many will be apt to 
regard the second state of that people 
as worse than the first. 

The leading topics of the book, giving 
its chapter-headings, are Love, the Origin 
of Society, Work and Morals, North and 
South (the characteristics of peoples), 
Social Rhythms, the Creation of Genius, 
a Conception of Civilization, two dis- 
quisitions on Aristocracies, and a chapter 
each on Stendhal and Nietzsche. Upon 
hardly one of these themes has the author 
a thesis to advance which seems more 
integral or “ originary ”’ (to use one of the 
queer words with which the pages are 
strewn), or more satisfying, than the 
samples we have quoted. Yet we would 
not say that he is unworthy of critical 
notice. Despite his unfortunate immoral- 
ism, his dogmatism (as of a man who is 
unaccustomed to address his equals, or 
has a feud with them all), and the 
prolixity and confusion of his book, we 
neither dislike Signor Sera nor despair 
of him. We should expect him to have 
something to say yet, or at any rate a 
personality to express. He has gifts as 
a writer, though he wastes them through 
unrestraint from page to page. He also 
has a mind, if he could make it up; but 
the form he at present affects seems to us 
to forbid cohesion. He is not without 
imagination, nor (pace the Nietzschian 
plea) without sympathy for the suffering 
underworld of workers. To them, indeed, 
he traces all the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual gains of humanity: elements 
which (we divine rather than learn) he 
wages war with only in so far as the forms 
which they create confine and kill. The 
chapters on Stendhal and Nietzsche, in- 
conclusive as they are, display what is, 
upon the whole, his best qualification 
for literature: a considerable power of 
psychological analysis, and an intuition of 
mental states which are perhaps not of the 
healthiest kind. It is here that we arrive 
at the source of all the mischief. Signor 
Sera is an “ immoralist,”’ and only becomes 
a sociologist by the transference of his 
immoralist quarrel to a systematic theme 
with which he is not, we think, at present 
equal to deal. 





The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By Robert William Rogers. (Luzac 
& Co.) 

Tuts book, which is a reprint of a set of 

lectures delivered by Prof. Rogers to 

Harvard University, is, it seems to us, 

a fair sample of much American scholar- 

ship. Carefully and laboriously written, 

with a manifest desire to follow the lead 
of what appears to be the best accredited 
school of European thought, it lacks 
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something of originality, and appears 
to owe little to independent research. 
Yet Prof. Rogers has in most instances 
attained the not very high ideal he has 
set before himself; and it is probable 
that his view of the religious beliefs of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians is on the 
whole that which would be gathered by 
most moderate men from an unprejudiced 
study of the available evidence. For 
this reason we choose his book as a sound 
and not too technical exposition of the 
latest developments in this branch of 


learning. 








Prof. Rogers begins his book with a | 


history of cuneiform decipherment and 
of the excavations in Western Asia which 
have led to our recovery of the few 
documents of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
religions. Over this we need not linger, 
but may say that the authors on whom 
he principally relies are Prof. Sayce, 
Prof. Jastrow, and Mr. L. W. King, 
and that, in this respect, we have 
no quarrel with his choice of guides. 
Like them, he opines that the Baby- 
lonians worshipped a supreme triad 
consisting of the gods of the heaven, of 
the earth, and of the waters below the 
earth, under the respective names of Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, together with a secondary 
triad composed of Shamash the sun-god, 
Sin the moon-god, and Ishtar the goddess 
of the planet Venus. But even this 
amount of order was only brought into 
the popular creed as the result, according 
to Prof. Rogers, of ‘‘ theological specula- 
tion”; and as each of the male gods of 
these triads was thought to be accom- 
panied by a female consort, while Nebo 
and Adad (the Biblical “‘ Rimmon”’) were 
sometimes represented as at least equal 
in power to the rest of the pantheon, it is 
plain that the “ great gods” of Babylonia 
may just as well be described as a “ com- 
pany ” of twelve as one of three or six. 
As to the Assyrians, all that we hear from 
Prof. Rogers of their deities is that Nebo, 
although originally a Babylonian god, 
was even more highly esteemed in Assyria 
than in his own country; and the same 
remark is made a little later about Nergal, 
the god of the planet Saturn, and Ninib, 
the god of Mars, as well as about Ishtar. 
Perhaps in this the author rather slurs 
over the predominant position that the 
Assyrian kings ascribed to their city-god 
Ashur, although some remarks of his in 
another passage show him to be by no 
means ignorant of it. 


Having thus given his hearers some 
small insight into the form of the religions 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Prof. Rogers 
passes on to the obligation of the Hebrews 
to this source for what may be called the 
historical or mythological part of their 
beliefs. Thus he tells us that 


“the Babylonian and Assyrian gods, from 
Anu, Bel, and Ea on down through the 
long list, have passed away from among 
men, and nowhere in all the world do men 
revere these names. But there was one 
divine name in Babylonia which has sur- 
vived the crash of time, and as the climax 
of all this study of the names of the gods 
we must give due heed to it.” 
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He then goes on to discuss the discovery 
by Prof. Sayce of the name Ja-u-um-ilu 
in a cuneiform text of the British Museum, 
and the use made of it by Prof. Delitzsch 
in what is generally known as the ‘ Bibel 
und Babel’ controversy, and sums up 
the affair thus :— 

“The matter has finally sifted down to 
very narrow limits of doubt indeed. There 
can be no doubt that Ja-u-um-ilu is to be 
read ‘Jau is god’; it is exactly the equi- 
valent of the Biblical name Joel. It may 
still be granted that a slight doubt exists 
about the first two of these names [!]. It 
has been attempted on several sides to 
| show that the first half of these names may 
| be a verb form, and the words therefore are 
interpreted as meaning ‘God exists,’ or 
‘God lives.’ But there is no such personal 
name anywhere to be found among the 
northern Semites, and the explanation is 
without other support. By far the more 
natural explanation is that the name is to 
be interpreted as ‘Jahweh is god.’ Here, 
then, is the name Jahweh in use among 
the Babylonians, at the Hammurabi period, 
two thousand years before Christ.” 


In like manner, when he comes to 
compare the Babylonian and the Biblical 
account of the Creation, Prof. Rogers 
says :— 

“How great are these resemblances ! 
It is quite impossible to suppose that they 
are due to chance. These two stories did 
not arise separately in Babylonia and in 
Israel. The Babylonian story is older 
by centuries, and upon it the Hebrew story 
was founded. When the Babylonian narra- 
tive passed over to the Hebrews it is no 
longer possible to determine, but it was 
surely soon after the invasion of Canaan or 
earlier.” 

And in regard to the Babylonian story 
of the Flood :— 

“What now is the relationship of these 
two narratives [%.ec., the Babylonian epic 
and Genesis]? It seems to me quite clear 
that the material of the Hebrew narrative 
goes back undoubtedly to this Babylonian 
original.” 

This, with a kind of apologia to which 
we will return later, brings Prof. Rogers 
to the new theory excogitated by Prof. 
Hugo Winckler (of Berlin University), 
and made popular by Dr. Alfred Jeremias, 
“pastor of the great Luther-Church in 
Leipzig, and a Privat-Dozent in the 
University of Leipzig,” which is generally 
known as the “ Astrallehre” theory or 
Panbabylonism. This postulates that 
“the Babylonians conceived of the cosmos 
as divided primarily into a heavenly and 
an earthly world, each of which is further 
subdivided into three parts. The heavenly 
world consists of (a) the northern heaven, 
(6) the zodiac, and (c) the heavenly ocean ; 
while the earthly world consists of (a) the 
heaven, that is the air above the earth, 
(6) the earth itself, and (c) the waters 
beneath the earth... .” 

The rest of the Astrallehre theory 
Prof. Rogers sums up by saying that in 
it the Supreme Triad of Anu, Bel, and 
Ea rule, in that order, the three divisions 
of heaven and earth set out above, and 
that “everything which has happened 
is only an earthly copy of a heavenly 
original, and there it is still writ above, 
and still there to be read.” He also 
holds that, 
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“according to Winckler, all the myths and 
all the legends of the ancient world are 
hereby [#.e., by this theory] to be interpreted. 
Nothing even in history, properly so called, 
is to be understood otherwise... .astrology 
is the last word of science in antiquity. 
There is no view of myth or legend of history 
to be taken without it. But it sweeps out 
far beyond Babylonia and Assyria. All 
peoples of antiquity come within its scope. 
...-Lhe entire literature of Israel, all 
history, all her theology, all her thinking, 
are, so this theory would have it, but the 
working of the Babylonian idea. Every- 
thing in Israel is Babylon, and Babylon 
is everything.” 

This theory—which, although he does not 
say 80, in no way differs from the Cabala 
of the Middle Ages and the Renascence— 
he rejects, because he says he can find no 
evidence for it among the original texts, 
and the arguments by which it is urged 
are inconsistent with one another; and 
in this we are inclined to agree with him. 

We return to the apologia before 
mentioned, by which Prof. Rogers seeks 
to explain away the awkward fact that 
the Hebrew legends, hitherto thought by 
most European peoples to be in some sort 
“sacred,” are copied from older and 
heathen ones which are not sacred at all. 
This he gets over in the only way, perhaps, 
open to him, by asserting that although 
what we have called the historical or 
mythological part of the Hebrew religion 
is derived from Babylonia, its ethics are 
itsown. He tells us that 
“the religion of Israel is not developed out 
of Babylonian polytheism. ...In Israel alone 
ethical monotheism arose, spread its wings, 
and took its flight over all the world. The 
religion borrowed indeed material things. 
....Whatever Israel took it transformed.’ 

This defence, several times repeated, is 
applied to all the legends before quoted 
in turn, and the author contrasts in several 
places the inbred polytheism and gross 
materialism of the Babylonian conception 
of the universe with what he considers 
the lofty and spiritual ideas of Hebrew 
theology. This is in some sort forced 
upon him by the conviction, which can 
be traced throughout the lectures, that the 
Bible is a necessary part of Christian 
belief, or that, in his own words, a 
religion may endure without a priest, 
but history affords no instance of a re- 
ligion without a sacred book. A sceptic 
might reply that monotheism was not 
in itself a more lofty conception than 
polytheism, and that the monotheistic 
cosmology of the Hebrews only came 
to them in accordance with the Aristotelian 
maxim about religion, after they had learnt 
to crouch under the heel of a single master ; 
while their ethics were, on their own 
showing, neither better nor worse than that 
of the nations around them. With such 
questions we have here nothing to do; 
but it would be impossible to give a fair 
account of the book without setting out 
what is avowedly the intention with which 
it was written. 

It remains to be said that, in spite of his 
pains, Prof. Rogers has not always been 
able to avoid stating disputed points in 
Assyriology as if they were facts. It 
does not seem to us at all certain that 





Bel of Nippur was “lord of the under- 
world ” instead of lord of the air, that the 
legendary Oannes was really Ea, and that 
Adad was an importation from the 
Semites of Syria. In these matters he 
perhaps follows too closely Prof. Sayce, 
whose imagination is apt to run away 
with him, and the fact may give the 
measure of his critical faculty when he 
finds another author going the same way 
as himself. Nevertheless, the book is, 
as we have said, a clear and sound exposi- 
tion of the moderate point of view in 
such matters, and therefore one to be com- 
mended. We can only wish in conclusion 
that the author could have seen his way 
to avoid such expressions as “ Nobody 
will soon again be able,” “glory” (for 
glorification), and ‘when so,” besides 
those that appear sufficiently in the 
quotations given above. Other diver- 
gences from the English style of writing 
now seem too settled—for good or bad 
—to need comment. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The New June. By Henry Newbolt. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tue difficulties in the way of realizing 
a distant historica] period have often been 
remarked; but Mr. Newbolt believes 
that there is very little difference in 
essentials between modern times and 
medieval. No doubt if we are concerned 
with fundamental instincts this is true ; 
but life is largely a matter of how these 
instincts are embroidered and exhibited. 
Certainly it is rash to assume that the 
fourteenth century spoke and acted and 
thought like the twentieth. Yet Mr. 
Newbolt makes it do these things. His 
system involves the use of modern 
colloquialisms, such as “before the row 
begins ” in the reign of Richard II. This 
is free translation with a vengeance. 
In his gay preface Mr. Newbolt makes 
a spirited plea for his method, which, 
however, hardly convinces us. Human 
passions moved these people of Richard 
II.’s Court as they move people to-day, 
but it does not add verisimilitude to 
paint them in modern dress, any more 
than it added verisimilitude to the 
religious pictures of the Middle Ages that 
the characters should be invested with 
contemporary garments. Apart from this, 
Mr. Newbolt’s slice from history is astonish- 
ingly virile and imaginative. It is full 
of knowledge of the times, and (Mr. New- 
bolt claims) contains only one invented 
character. Of the other characters we 
may say that they have been hand- 
somely and vividly reinstated, if with 
rather a modern air. But the dominant 
feature of a strongly individual book is 
its vitality. 





The Firing Line. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. (Appleton & Co.) 

Mr. CHAMBERS performs in fiction the 

office that Mr. Dana Gibson performed 

with pen and pencil : he renders charming 

and entertaining pictures of smart Ame- 

rican society as it would like to believe 





itself. People in American society do 
not probably talk so gaily or brightly 
as Mr. Chambers’s people do, any 
more than American men and women 
all look like Mr. Gibson’s drawings ; 
but the practical idealism has made both 
popular. This book of just 500 pages is 
a long-drawn-out account of an unhappy 
love-affair. We confess to being soon out 
of patience with the heroine and her follies 
and whims, which seem likely to ruin © 
two men’s lives, and do ruin one. The 
crux of the story is one which would not 
have troubled a true American for more 
than a few weeks. The real interest of 
the book lies in its atmosphere of bright- 
ness, of felicity, sunshine, pretty frocks, 
and ‘a good time.” Mr. Chambers also 
is one of the few novelists who can render 
love-making interesting; and so he is 
sure of a large public. We make a mild 
protest against his habit of depicting 
Englishmen as either imbecile or bad 





The Bishop and the Bogie-Man. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated by C. 
Harding. (John Murray.) 


Jor—L CHANDLER Harris had the gift 
of writing about children with much 
the same freshness and charm that he 
displayed when writing for them; whils 
his sympathetic character-drawing of those 
who remain young at heart in spite of 
the passage of years was admirable. 
The scene of this story is laid in Georgia, 
in an old-fashioned country town, and 
opens with the arrival of a little orphan 
girl at her elderly bachelor uncle’s home. 
She is an imaginative, sensitive child, 
who enlivens her comparative loneliness 
with an invisible playmate, called Cally- 
Lou. But another and a more efficient 
playmate is “the Bishop,” whose eccle- 
siastical calling is as mythical as Cally- 
Lou’s existence—a middle-aged, warm- 
hearted lover of children with an infectious 
sense of humour; while the Bogie-Man 
is an amiable negro. In course of time 
Adelaide, the little girl, grows up, and 
the kindly “ Bishop” uses his tact and 
good influences to bring her simple love- 
story to a happy conclusion, as, in past 
years, he had helped her mother before 
her. The atmosphere of the story is 
delightful, while the characterization and 
the illustrations are adequate. 





My Lady of Shadows. By John Oxenham. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tuts is a well-told tale, though the mental 
cloud that envelopes the gentle Mary 
Dustan, and necessitates three ceremonies 
before she can believe she is John Gilbert’s 
wife, seems rather a stretch of probability. 
In each case it is the result of a shock 
connected with her sister’s children, who 
are from time to time kidnapped by their 
rascally father or his representatives. 
The scene—laid partly in Devonshire and 
partly in Italy—is true to nature; the 
characterization is good, and there is a 
wealth of incident and action. The two 
pairs of children, and their friend the 
doctor, are particularly well drawn. 
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The Yellow God. By H. Rider Haggard. 
With Illustrations by A. C. Michael. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Mr. Riper Hacearp is in his element 

in this African story. There is a fell 

priestess, beautiful as sin, who has the 
pleasant practice, handed down from 
days of old, of marrying successive consorts, 
and disposing of them, spider fashion ; 
there is a soldier-traveller, who, having 
broken the meshes of a firm of company- 
promoters, travels to Asika’s Court to 
obtain gold and earn a winsome English 
bride; there is above all an African 
servant, who, having retained the know- 
ledge which makes him a sure guide in 
the wilderness, has acquired a measure of 

English idiom and metaphor which makes 

him a diverting companion. 





The Secret River. By R. Macaulay. 
(John Murray.) 

In this fantasy an attempt is made to 
keep “facts, actions, happenings,” in 
the subordinate position of shadows. 
The principal character is a “sacra- 
mentalist,” a man acutely and habitually 
observant of the life about him, and 
able at his highest to apprehend sub- 
stances as translucent veils. In normal 
health his eyes have the faculty ascribed 
by Kingsley to water-babies, and by the 
“secret river” he listens to elfin songs 
and endeavours to transcribe them. In- 
fatuated with an obtuse girl, he affects 
to despise the “golden harmony” to 
which she is deaf; and when she has 
jilted him he destroys his manuscripts, 
and invites evil sprites to be his com- 
panions. Love and hate being both 
extinct, he enjoys a glimpse of the 
power of intangible beauty; then an 
impulse of heroic politeness induces him 
to respond favourably to the overture 
of his former sweetheart, whom he marries 
and gratifies by a pretence of love. Death 
restores to him the vision which failed 
him during his married life. Though 
this little book imparts no thoughts which 
will be new to speculative readers, its 
atmosphere and feeling commend it to 
the sympathies of those who are weary of 
conventional fiction. 


Within Four Walls. By J.. Bloundelle- 
Burton. (Milne.) 

THIs sensational romance deals with 
French history after the death of Henry IV. 
A maid of honour to the ex-Queen, 
Margaret of Valois, has overheard a 
compromising conversation between the 
conspirators who instigated Ravaillac to 
the murder of the King Falling into 
the hands of D’Epernon, she after many 
wanderings is shut up “within four 
walls” in a castle near the Jura, whence 
she is rescued in a marvellous manner by 
the hero, who becomes her lover. Mr. 
Burton has seldom written a better piece 
of description than the descent of Adrienne 
and arde down the chasm of the castle 
rock. e flight from Geneva in the snow, 
too, is well done. A liking for the “ split 
infinitive’ detracts, in our view, from 
the author’s style. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THOosE of our readers who are interested 
ry and enjoy good descriptions of 
its field work, lightened by entertaini 
episodes told with much humour leaven 
with a little malice, will, recollecting ‘ Two 
Dianas in Somaliland’ (Athen., Oct. 19, 
1907), welcome Two Dianas in Alaska, by 
Agnes Herbert and a Shikéri (John Lane). 
The lady writes :— 

“Our little expedition to Alaska consisted at its 
onset of the cousin who shot over Somaliland with 
me, none the less a sportsman for all that she is a 
woman, and myself.’ 

On the way thither they met, fortuitously 
or otherwise, a kinsman and his friend, 
and arranged matters :— 

‘* We four would go together to Alaska, and yet 

not together...... Our camps should at times be one 
camp ; at others, when it suited us, they should 
be distinct.” 
The kinsman’s friend was elected commander- 
in-chief and Leader; and he, moreover, 
if we rightly understand, is the joint author 
of the present book—a sportsman of great 
repute. 

As Miss Herbert’s work, though freely 
mingled with chaff, has undoubted value 
for sportsmen, the battery selected is quoted : 
two small-bore magazine rifles, a *375, and 
a °256 Mannlicher; ‘“‘our old 12-bores, 
a °*35 Winchester, a *22 Winchester, and a 
*410-bore collector's gun.” These were 
found sufficient for the game encountered, 
amongst which, bears, walrus, wild sheep, 
caribou, and the great Alaskan moose are 
mentioned. - 

The party chartered a schooner, the Lily, 
and sent her on to Kodiak, themselves follow- 
ing from Seattle by steamer. Their arrival, 
the Leader tells us, caused no small stir. 
The necessary arrangements having been 
made, and suitable garments having been 
procured, they set forth in search of bears, 
Ursus middendorffi, said to be the largest 
in the world, though there is little difference 
between them and Ursus dalli of the Alaskan 
e-. The ladies were successful ; 

ut correctly came to the conclusion that 
the beast, though colossal, was scarcely 
game. 

Several chapters are contributed by the 
Leader, who has_ excellent descriptive 
powers, but, according to compact with 
his collaborator, is “excused from the 
recording of all sentimental episodes.” 
His account of an expedition after walrus 
will be read with interest. 

Miss Herbert describes the stalking of the 
wild sheep of Alaska, Ovis dalli ; and graphic- 
ally relates her descent of a cliff to recover a 
dead ram. Being the lightest of the party, 
she had to play the chief rdle. The rope 
available was too short, and another had 
to be got from camp after a weary wait in 
the cold. 

‘*The rope came at last, and it was firmly 
knotted to our inadequate supply. - Gummidge 
made a noose, and we adjusted it underneath my 
arms, gave the rope a turn round a convenient pro- 
montory, padding the parts where it rubbed ; the 
two men and Cecily took hold of the line, taking 
up as firm positions as could be found, and with a 
tremor in my heart and a hope that it did not 
show outwardly, I crept to the edge of the crevasse, 
holding the rope in my hands. For a sickening 
second it seemed to me that I swung clear, the 
next I crept spider-wise against the face of the 
cliff, and all the while the ro id out slowly 
—— Fae for _—, I birds’-nested 
in the days of my youth on the t gaunt cliffs 
of Hall Caine’s island. a oe 
The ram was reached, and brought to the 
top with undamaged horns. 

n chap. xvii. the Leader gives a good 
description (though past and present seem 
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somewhat mingled) of moose-hunting, the 
Alces gigas or Alaskan moose being as 
much finer an animal than A. americanus 
as that in turn is greater than the elk of 
Norway. 

In short there is much in the volume to 
interest and amuse; there are many illus- 
trations, mostly good; and the general 
appearance of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. 


Country Walks about Florence. By Ed- 
ward Hutton. (Methuen & Co.)—People 
who believe that, when they have visited 
the Florentine churches and galleries, they 
must go as far afield as Prato to find fresh 
works of art worthy of their attention, 
should read this little book, and learn what 
jewels lie hidden in the villages within an 
easy ramble of Florence. If their enthu- 
siasm for the Tuscan genius is a true senti- 
ment, they will become painfully conscious 
of a world of unused opportunities, and 
know no peace till they have made good 
their neglect of the chapel of St. Catherine 
at Antella, the buildings at Campi, and 
the beautiful contents of Sant’ Andrea in 
the little straw-plaiting town of Brozzi; 
till they have at least seen the Luca della 
Robbia at Peretola, and the Agnolo Gaddi 
at San Giorgio a Ruballa. On all these 
things Mr. Hutton writes well—with an 
occasional suggestion, indeed, of that too 
curious straining after variety of epithet 
in describing similar things which Schiller 
condemned as a weakness in the writer of 
prose, but, on the whole, with a simplicity 
often lacking in his more ambitious work. 
Some of his wayside musings have both 
charm and fine critical quality. We should 
have liked his book, for the writing of which 
no excuse was required, better without its 
self-conscious preface. The little volume is 
of the right size to slip easily into a knap- 
sack or coat-pocket. As Mr. Hutton is 
careful in his topography, and has the good 
sense not to shrink from instructing weary 
pedestrians at what points they can take 
refuge in trams or road railways, it should 
be very useful as a guide. 

The photographs of pictures are particu- 
larly good, and the thirty-two illustrations 
of scenes and buildings described in the 
text, reproduced from pencil drawings by 
Adelaide Marchi, add greatly to the book’s 
attractiveness. 


Venetia and Northern Italy, by Cecil 
Headlam (Dent & Co.), is the first volume 
of a new series of ‘‘ Travel Books,” which 
we are told is “to do for countries what 
the ‘Medizeval Town Series’ has done for 
cities.’ Some of the members of that 
series contained good and sincere work, 
but so much cannot, we fear, be said for 
this. To begin with, the volume can hardly 
help being superficial, for it deals with a 
vast country which is just a geographical 
expression, the various dominions and cities 
of which have had nothing or very little 
in common. Mr. Headlam makes no claim 
to have written a book of literature, but 
thinks to show us “ how the history of each 
town is illustrated by its art and architec- 
ture,” and he hopes that his book may be 
“of use on the spot.” In other words, he 
has set out to write a sort of historical guide- 
book. 

All sorts of books have been written in 
English on Milan, and Venice, and Ferrara, 
and Ravenna, but on Rimini Mr. Headlam 
had a chance to break more or less new ground, 
Instead of taking advantage of this chance, 
he has merely given us a réchauffé of the 
inaccurate essay of J. A. Symonds. He tells 
as very little of the history of Rimini, 
but he selects for comment the two things 
in the story of the city most likely to 
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interest the ordinary reader: the death 
of Paolo and Francesca and the life of 
Sigismondo Malatesta. Among other things 
he tells us that Paolo and Francesca were 
slain “in a house which was afterwards 
removed to make room for Sigismondo’s 
castle.” Hitherto no one has been able to 
decide where they were slain—whether in 
Rimini, or in Pesaro, or in 8. Arcangelo. Nor 
is he more happy in dealing with Sigismondo. 
He tells us (1) that Sigismondo ‘‘ murdered 
three wives in succession’’; (2) that the 
church of 8. Francesco was devoted to “ the 
deification ”’ of Sigismondo and his mistress 
Isotta ; (3) that Alberti ‘‘ dedicated a shrine 
Dive Isotte Sacrum’; (4) that there are 
certain chapels there in which “ Sigismondo 
and Isotta are sanctified”; and lastly he 
suggests that the SI in Sigismondo’s shield 
signifies Sigismondo-Isotta, talking of the 
“intertwined initials I and 8.” ese five 
assertions repeat mistakes of J. A. Symonds. 
To begin with, Sigismondo could not have 
murdered three wives in succession, for he 
was married only thrice, and Isotta, his last 
wife, outlived him. If Mr. Headlam had 
consulted either Clemetini or Battaglini, he 
would have found that there is no evidence 
for any of these supposed murders beyond 
the assertions of Pio II., which one cannot 
admit. The tomb of Isotta bears the 
inscription ‘‘ D’Isottz sacrum,” which means 
“Domine Isotte sacrum.” As to the 
intertwined initials I and 8, they have 
nothing to do with Isotta. Sigismondo 
was christened Gismondo. It was the 
Emperor Sigismund who, passing through 
Rimini, knighted him, and gave him his 
name; and ever after, as we may suppose, 
though we know of no instance, at the 
moment, before 1445, Sigismondo, like his 
ancestors, placed the first two letters of his 
name in the second and third quarters of the 
family arms. § I, then, stands not for Sigis- 
mondo-Isotta, but for Sigismondo. More 
care and research are needed to make the 
volume satisfactory. 

Mr. Gordon Home’s twenty-five water- 
colours have been well reproduced, and, 
though far less happy than his drawings of 
Normandy, are better than most colour- 
prints of Italian cities and landscapes. 


A Spanish Holiday. By Charles Marriott. 
(Methuen & Co.)—Chance rather than in- 
clination took Mr. Marriott on a tour in 
Spain, but he made the most of his oppor- 
tunities, and the result is an agreeable series 
of impressions. Like most writers on Spain, 
he cannot always resist the temptation to 
be humorous and to supply an imaginary 
demand for historical facts: the pranks 
of James are not amusing, and we seek 
elsewhere for information about the Cid 
and Edward I. at Burgos. This is not Mr. 
Marriott’s calling: he is at his best on the 
road—describing a brush with a_ surly 
tramcar-conductor on the way to Portu- 
galete, an encounter with a delicate tramp at 
Amorebieta, a pelota match at Bilbao, 
& picturesque drive through the heart of the 
Basque country to Vitoria, and the streets 
of Madrid at dawn. These incidents and 
scenes are depicted with an unpretentious 
exactness which is very effective. 

The Bridle Roads of Spain; or, Las 
Aljorjas. By George J. Cayley. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—Lady Ritchie’s pleasant sketch 
of Cayley’s personality may easily lead 
readers to expect something more aging 
than they will find in this reprint of travelling 
impressions, first published fifty-five years 
ago. The valetudinarian author visited 
Spain in the autumn of 1851, and from 
February to May, 1852, he rode about 
the country in company with a cousin, 
describing his experiences in the form of 
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letters which make up the ter part of 
his book. As he met with no exciting 
adventures, he drew largely on his imagina- 
tion, represented himself as having killed 
@ rogue in Seville, and eked out a volume 
with similar inventions, to which he con- 
fessed good-humouredly enough later. These 
flights of fancy seem to have irritated some 
of his critics, but irritation is out of place. 
Cayley as a traveller in Spain is not to be 
taken seriously. He was barely eight months 
in the country, knew little of the language, 
and was therefore not in a position to 
understand the national characteristics. But 
he is well-meaning, kindly, and readable. 
“‘ Bandelero ” (p. 11) in the Introduction is 
probably an oversight; and some of the 
misprints in the text might have been 
corrected: ‘ buenos tardes” (p. 72), “‘ ade- 
lantes ”’ (p. 75), ‘‘ panno ”’ (p. 76), ‘‘cigarillos”’ 
(p. 100), “‘ bandarilleros ’? and “‘ bandarillas ” 
(p. 113), and so forth. A note on Mufioz 
(p. 297) and the Duque de R— (p. 298) 
would also have been acceptable. 


Special interest—personal, geographical, 
and political—attaches to The Short Cut 
to India: the Record of a Journey along the 
Route of the Baghdad Railway, by Mr. David 
Fraser (Blackwood & Sons). Personal, be- 
cause of the very unpleasant adventure 
(recollection of which is still fresh) which 
the author had in the desert between Haran 
and Ras el Ain, when he was severely wounded 
and robbed. ‘‘ One corner of the palm of 
his left hand was pretty well smashed, and 
the forefinger severed. There was a big 
bullet-hole in the right forearm, and an exit- 
hole in the wrist just below the pulse, evi- 
dently a near shave of the main artery.” 
The story is told, simply but graphically, 
in chap. xi.; and in the following chapters 
the appalling treatment the wounds received 
from Arab hakims, which resulted in blood- 
poisoning, and the pain of travelling over 
rough roads in a country cart to Urfa, where 
there is a German mission hospital, in which 
Mr. Fraser was kindly treated, are set forth. 
The geographical interest of the book is 
considerable, for less is known of those 
regions in Asia Minor or Turkey in Asia, 
east of Aleppo and forming the northern 
part of Mesopotamia, than of the more 
remote deserts of Chinese Turkistan ; whilst 
the description of the country passed through 
bears witness alike to the power of observa- 
tion possessed by the traveller and his capa- 
city for recording its results. 

As usual, the political and financial aspects 
of the undertaking known as the Baghdad 
Railway are by far the most interesting, 
and the reader may learn the ways of the 
Teuton with the simple Turk. They seem 
to be as effective as they are surprising ; but 
the scheme, which involves international 
interests, appears to be at present at a 
deadlock. 

The book is throughout pleasantly written, 
and there is evidence of experience, military 
and other, as was to be expected from the 
author of ‘The Marches of Hindustan’ 
and ‘A Modern Campaign’: it is amply 
illustrated from photographs by the author, 
and there is an excellent map ; but there is 
no index. 


Some African Highways. By Caroline 
Kirkland. (Duckworth & Co.)—Miss Kirk- 
land visited Uganda with her mother in 
1905, and spent some weeks at Entebbe 
with a married sister. On their return to 
Mombasa the ladies took the German 
steamer down the coast to Delagoa Bay, 
where they landed for a short stay with 
another relative at Johannesburg, and then 
returned, as they had come, vid Beira, 


Mozambique, Dar es Salam, Zanzibar, and 
Tanga. 


e book is chiefly made up 
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of contributions to The Chicago Tribune, 


but new matter has been added, and 
General Baden-Powell has contributed a 
Preface. There is nothing ae novel 
or striking in these pages, but they are 
pleasantly written, and will give the general 
reader, who has not devoted any special 
attention to the authoritative works on the 
subject, a fair idea of the countries dealt 
with. We must protest, however, against 
such assertions as that on p. 177 that there 
is in the natives of Tica “‘a certain 
profound racial hatred and antipathy” 
to. Europeans as such. The remarks on 
Johannesburg life and yt 0 fing , 
as they do, from an American—are we 
worth considering. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting passage in the book is chap. xvi., 
describing an eruption of Vesuvius. 


Mr. Frank Roy Fraprie, an American 
writer, does not claim any originality for his 
Castles and Keeps of Scotland (Bell), though 
he is right in claiming to have furnished 
**@ convenient collection of facts hitherto 
to be found only by much reading of books 
not easily accessible.” There are naturally 
many omissions, for even in three trips the 
vigorous American cannot well cover all the 
ground that a more leisured historian would 
map out for himself. Several castles of 
notable interest (D: ig for one) could 
be added to Mr. Fraprie’s list; and in 
regard to some of those included, many 
outstanding events in their history are 
ignored. It is odd to read of Glamis Castle 
without coming — a single reference to 
the “‘ mystery.” iIt is certainly startling to 
find certain castles, such as Dunnottar, 
on the southern side of the Dee, classed 
among those in the “ Highlands.” Surely 
Aberdeen is not in “the Highlands”! It 
would be unfair, however, to criticize a 
book of this kind in too much detail. It is 
avowedly a book for the tourist (chiefly the 
American tourist), and the best that can be 
said for it is that it is good and fairly trust- 
worthy—as far as it goes. The illustrations 
reproduced from photographs are excellent ; 
the same cannot be said for those in colour. 
The Index is remarkably complete, covering 
in all twenty-two pages. 


The praise which we have always found 
to be due to Baddeley’s ‘‘ Thorough Guides ” 
we are glad to be able to give to the new 
edition of his Scotland, Part I. (Nelson & 
Sons). This particular volume deals with 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, and 
with the Highlands as far north as Inverness, 
Gairloch, and Stornoway. It has been 
thoroughly revised by the Rev. A. E. 
Robertson of Rannoch, and is now as 
accurate as human fallibility can well make 
it. If we point out a few trifling slips, it is 
only because corrections are asked for by 
the publishers. The Aberdeen Post Office 
is not now in Market Street, but in the fine 
new building in Crown Street. “ Last 
century,” in reference to the Baird monu- 
ment at Comrie (p. 81), should be eighteenth 
century. At p. 27 Fergusson the poet has 
his name wrongly spelt; and there is a 
bracketed reference to Byron on p. 104 
which obviously needs correction. A ide 
village is at one place ‘‘ Strahan,” at another 
place “Strachan”; the former ae 
represents more accurately the | pro- 
nunciation. We are inclined to question 
also the spelling of “‘ Glentanner”’ (p. 107): 
the usual form is py ** Glentanar.”” 
It seems curious to read of Walter Scott’s 
creation as Abbotsford ‘‘ House”; and as 
the restoration of the parish church of St. 
Andrews is expressly mentioned, we do not 
see why the more notable restoration of 
Dunkeld Cathedral should be ignored. Tomin- 
toul has not “several,” but only two ex- 
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cellent hotels. In regard to the Innerpeffray 
Library (p. 81), was it not removed to 
Crieff some years ago? We may be wrong, 
but there was certainly a pro 1 to that 
effect. The bibliography of the Highlands 
(p. xix) is probably full enough for the 
tourist ; but we doubt if the average person 
who is interested in Prince Charlie and his 
wanderings would not prefer Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s book (unmentioned) to Mr. Blaikie’s 
‘Itinerary.’ The general accuracy and 
serviceableness of the book are unquestion- 
able, and we have no hesitation in commend- 
ing it as the best guide to the district which 
it covers. 


South American Sketches. By W. H. 
Hudson. (Duckworth & Co.)—We are glad 
to welcome in more solid form a recast of 
the delightful little paper-backed book of 
South American stories by Mr. Hudson 
reviewed in these columns on May 17th, 
1902, under the title of ‘El Ombu.’ As in 
the case of the original volume, the sketches 
are dedicated to Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, who from his experiences of life 
among the horsemen of the Pampas, is said 
to be “alone” among European writers in 
having “rendered something of the vanish- 
ing colour of that remote life.” Mr. Hudson 
is over-modest. There is finer stuff in his 
own writings of South America than we 
have found in any other work of the sort, 
though it may be less showy than some. 
His ‘Green Mansions’ was a wonderful 
study of wild life in South America; it was 
beautiful work rather than merely pic- 
turesque. 


Mr. Harry de Windt has published many 
books in which his travels are recorded. 
In My Restless Life (Grant Richards) he 
gives us notes of his adventures at home 
and abroad, interspersed with anecdotes 
and reminiscences of various friends. The 
result is a bright and entertaining volume. 
Before he went to Cambridge and became 
an idle undergraduate our author had stayed 
in Sarawak, and his singularly varied life 
has been full of risks. is zeal for sport 
has introduced him to many amusing cha- 
racters, as well as pleasant people of more 
distinction, such as Julius Beerbohm. He 
has lectured a good deal, and tells how the 
astute Major Pond deliberately stole his MS. 
when he faced his first American audience. 


An English Holiday with Car and Camera 
(Macmillan) is the latest of Mr. J. J. Hissey’s 
books of travel in England, a pleasant, good- 
humoured record of a journey from Past- 
bourne to Nether Stowey, and thence through 
Bristol, Kidderminster, Abingdon, King’s 
Lynn, Ipswich, St. Albans, and Dorking 
home. The route was more or less taken 
at random, and included many things worth 
seeing. It is somewhat surprising that a 
practised writer like Mr. Hissey should take 
so little trouble to find worthy information 
about the places he visits, and go on re- 
peating casual conjectures, e.g., regarding 
‘the Nunnery” at Dunster. There are 
two Sturminsters of interest near each other. 
His ideas of research are strange, as are some 
of his “discoveries.” The book is not 
devoid of obvious “ padding,” including one 
of the oldest of old jokes from a “ visitors’ 
book.” Mr. Hissey is too careless to 
—— the real expert student of England, 








ut we dare say his work is just what the | 


oO public requires. The illustrations 
from photographs are good. 
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of Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s Faith 
(Duckworth & Co.) @ good deal of publicity 
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has been given to a quotation from an 
Atheneum review of much earlier work by 
the same author, but there is nothing 
to show that this quotation does not refer 
to the present volume. The passing of the 
years seems to exercise no influence upon 
the author’s vivid impressionability. He 
cracks his whip and lashes out at civiliza- 
tion—‘‘ defiled by pestilential and benefi- 
cent progress ’’—with the same picturesque 
frenzy that he was wont to use a number 
of years ago; and if, in fact, any of his 
more or less quixotic ideals have staled at 
all, there is the more credit due to the 
masterly craftsmanship which gives them 
still such reckless, gallant, youthful, fresh- 
ness for the public view. His writing shows 
the old carelessness of technical accuracy 
and strong charm of picturesqueness. It 
is literary and it is picturesque; though 
the philosophy it embodies is wrong-headed 
and illogical. If only the authors’ sketches 
were informed by a more mellow spirit, 
they might rival Stevenson’s in popularity. 
But their raillery always has bitterness 
in it; their picturesqueness holds too 
much carping and sneering. The author 
does not laugh at Society’s inconsistencies. 
Rather, he stabs at them, and delivers 
all his indictments with a scowl. The 
present book contains eighteen descriptive 
sketches—stories is hardly the word—and a 
preface. 


Buddhist Essays. By Paul Dahlke. Trans- 
lated from the German by Bhikkhu Silacara. 
(Maemillan & Co.)—This book, which is 
evidently, as we are told in the Preface, 
“the outcome, not only of the study of 
books, but also of personal intercourse with 
native scholars both in Ceylon and Burma,” 
deals exclusively with the Hinayana, often 
called Southern Buddhism, that form of the 
faith which is established in Ceylon, Burma, 
and Siam, and the canonical Scriptures of 
which have been preserved in the Pali 
language. It consists of a series of twenty 
essays, the first two of which deal with 
‘The Life of the Buddha’ and ‘ The Leading 
Doctrines of Buddhism,’ while the others are 
devoted to special topics of religious, philo- 
sophical, or historical interest. As each 
essay is complete in itself and independent 
of the rest, the plan of the volume involves 
a certain amount of reiteration and restate- 
ment, but the result is undoubtedly a great 
gain in clearness and precision. To use the 
apt simile of the author, the object is photo- 
graphed from every possible point of view, 
and, if some overlapping is inevitable, an 
adequate comprehension of the whole is 
certainly thus secured. 

Dr. Dahlke rightly insists that the whole 
creed of Buddhism is contained in the four 
“holy truths” preached by Buddha in 
his first sermon at Benares: (1) that all 
existence is transient, and therefore full of 
sorrow; (2) that the continuation of this 
existence through a perpetual series of birth 
and rebirth is due to the thirst for life; 
(3) that with the removal of this thirst the 
chain of causation is broken; and (4) that 
this removal is to be effected by right know- 
ledge and right action. This earliest form 
of Buddhism is best understood as a reaction 
against Brahmanism only in so far as the 
latter involved a belief in the supernatural 
and the practice of asceticism and religious 
ceremonial. It was occupied with things 
as they are, or rather as they appear to be ; 
and it had a purely practical end in view— 
release from the misery of existence. Meta- 
physical speculation no doubt played an 
important part in the subsequent history of 
the religion, and was the cause of numerous 
divisions in the Buddhist church ; but it was 


alien to the spirit of the founder, who offered | 





no solution to ‘‘ the two riddles of the world 
—hbeginning and end,” except in so far as 
these may be regarded relatively to the 
individual consciousness. 

Dr. Dahlke’s explanation of Buddhism, 
as thus conceived, is thoroughly well- 
informed ; though whether the system itself 
is intellectually so satisfying as he contends 
may reasonably be questioned. The whole 
fabric of Buddhism rests on certain ideas 
which are specifically Indian, and not of 
universal acceptance—the belief in trans- 
migration, and the doctrine of karma or 
retribution, which teaches that all existence 
is conditioned by the deeds performed in 
previous births, and that in like manner the 
deeds performed in the present will bear their 
fruits in future births. These ideas were 
common to the thought of India at the 
period when Buddhism arose in the sixth 
century B.c.; and it is therefore difficult 
to understand how Dr. Dahlke can maintain 
that Buddhism 
‘stands as strenuously opposed to Brahmanism 
as it does, for example, to Christianity or to 
Islam, out of which two it might equally as well 
have sprung.” —P. 329. 


It is historically unthinkable that Buddhism 
should have sprung from Christianity or 
Mohammedanism. It was possible only 
because its roots were planted in the same 
soil as Brahmanism and Jainism. 

The absence, or the comparative absence, 
of the supernatural element in Buddhism 
accounts, no doubt, in a great measure for its 
adaptability to varying circumstances, and 
consequently for its wide extension in the 
East. To the same result contributed also 
the tolerant spirit and the freedom from 
persecuting bias, which are in accordance 
with its definition of right action. Its 
** Middle Path ” avoids all extremes, and is, 
in fact, the practical application of the sage’s 
My éev adyav. 

Dr. Dahlke’s ‘ Brief Survey of the His- 
torical Development of Buddhism’ (chap. 
xix.) includes an interesting account of the 
religion as it appears at the present day in 
the life of the people in Ceylon and Burma. 

The English translation by Bhikkhu 
Silacéra is intelligent and _ readable. 
Occasionally it seems to reflect the style or 
phraseology of the original, and there are 
indications that the translator has learnt 
English as a foreign tongue. ‘“ View- 
point” (p. 52) we do not like, although 
its formation may be justified on the 
analogy of ‘“standpoint.’”’ Forms like 
“ amissing”’ and “‘ awanting”’ (pp. 52, 132, 
&c.) are not supposed to be correct in 
modern English, nor is “contact” (pp. 
43, &c.) properly used as a verb. 


The Woman and the Car. By Dorothy 
Levitt. Edited with Introductory Articles 
by C. Byng-Hall. (John Lane.)—To-day 
the motor-car is a matter-of-course and 
serviceable convenience, an accepted addition 
to the comfort and pleasure of modern life. 
But motoring for women—for unaided 
and solitary woman—cannot as yet be 
said to have reached the smooth level of 
everyday practice. So there is justifica- 
tion for this little book by an expert lady 
motorist. Its tone all through strikes the 
male reader as belonging to about 1904, 
when motoring was still an adventurous 
business, and we took our seat at the wheel, 
not at all primarily because we wished to 
go to a certain place—it was as well not 
to think too much of reaching one’s destina- 
tion—but for the pleasure and romance 
of motoring. But this is a book for women 
readers, and it may be that many of these 
have still to reach the stage just mentioned, 
without a good many of the penalties ; 
for nowadays manufacturers have come 
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very near to the rudely expressed ideal 
embodied in the car they call “‘ fool-proof.”’ 
This is a practical little volume, yet not in 
the least degree technical. It might well 
be followed by an enlarged edition which 
should teach the lady aspirant a little more 
about different kinds of cars, and so forth. 
As Miss Levitt is described by her editor 
as being bashfully modest, she will probably 
find the ‘‘ personal sketch ”’ of herself rather 
painful reading. We doubt, further, if it 
will please the average reader. 


SomE years ago Sir Harry Johnston (in 
‘ The Uganda Protectorate ’) called attention 
to the peculiar and archaic character of the 
Bantu dialects spoken in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Elgon, some information as to 
which had been supplied to him by Mr. 
C. W. Hobley. The principal language of 
this district appears to be called Sokura, 
and is represented in Sir Harry Johnston’s 
collection by vocabularies of two dialects : 
Gesu (or Gishu) and Masaba. Further work 
on the latter language was done by the Rev. 
W. A. Crabtree, whose translation of the 
Gospels was published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1904. Mr. Crabtree 
also made some grammatical notes which 
have been used by the Rev. J. B. Purvis, 
the author of A Manual of Lumasaba Gram- 
mar (S.P.C.K.). The special feature in 
Masaba which throws light on a hitherto 
obscure point in Bantu linguistics—the con- 
cords in gu, gi (e.g.,in Luganda), with the first 
and second classes—is adverted to by Mr. 
Purvison pp. 6-7,and had previously been dis- 
cussed by Sir H. H. Johnston in the work 
above referred to. (We may add that Yao has 
preserved the gu- concord, in the form ju, 
in the mu-, or first class singular, and the 
gi- in the mi-, or second class plural.) The 
double system of possessive pronouns (the 
prefix agreeing with the thing possessed, 
the suffix with the possessor) is very fully 
worked out on p. 34. The class distinction 
in the second part of this pronoun has been 
lost sight of in some languages, but is kept 
up in Zulu, Luganda, Lunyoro, and other 
languages ; perhaps also in some where it 
has not been noticed or recorded. The 
traditions mentioned by Mr. Purvis (p. 5) 
are interesting, especially in their reference 
to Lukidi and Kintu, the legendary heroes 
of Bunyoro and Buganda respectively.— 
Bikulomba ne tsinyimbo is the abbreviated 
title of a small book of prayers and hymns 
in this language. 


Tue S.P.C.K. sends several other volumes. 
The Rev. J. E. Beverley’s Gogo Hymn-Book, 
noticed in these columns some years ago, 
has been issued in a revised and enlarged 
form. Ugogo is an inland district of German 
East Africa, about 200 miles west of Zanzibar. 
We have also received a Luganda version 
of St. Mark’s Gospel with the notes of the 
“Cambridge Bible for Schools” (translated 
by the Rev. H. Clayton), and a Yalunka 
Reading-Book (Yalunka Kharan Fanyi Kita- 
buna), translated and compiled by H. Bowers, 
8. E. Marsh, and M. D. Showers, of the Church 
Missionary Society, Sierra Leone. Yalunka 
is a dialect of the important and widely- 
spread Mande or “ Mandingo” language. 

he same Society has published Portions of 
the Prayer Book in two dialects of the Solomon 
Islands, Saa and Ulawa; and a similar 
book in Lengua, ‘‘ spoken by a tribe of Indians 
in the Paraguayan Chaco.” If this is really 
the name of the language, and not a current 
Spanish ie ge iP ao (de los Indios), 
or the like—the coincidence is curious. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1909 
(Horace Cox) is just out, and wins, as usual, 
our admiration by its completeness and 
accuracy. The editor in the Preface has 





to call attention to the delinquencies of some 
of the clergy who make unfounded claims 
to degrees or certificates. He also includes 
notes on Easter offerings and income tax, 
and the rating of churchyards—two subjects 
of considerable importance to the clergy. 








APPROPRIATING TITLES. 
1, Adelphi Terrace, W.C., March 24, 1909. 

Your correspondence reminds me of 
two examples coming under my obser- 
vation. In a recent issue I notice a 
review of a book entitled ‘The End of the 
Middle Age,’ by a lady; it is not many 
years since I published a book, also by a 
lady (Madame Duclaux), under practically 
the same title, ‘The End of the Middle 
Ages.’ 


Then, again, a pamphlet has just been 
issued entitled ‘The Hungry Forties.’ Four 
years ago I published a book, when this 
now famous phrase was used for the first 
time as a title. 

I am glad to note that a Government 
Copyright Commission has been appointed, 
and at least one publisher has been placed 
on that Commission. May I commend the 
subject of the duplication of titles as one 
worthy of consideration ? 

T. FisHER UNWIN. 


Cuddesdon College, Wheatley, Oxon, March 29, 1909. 

I aM sorry that Canon Vaughan should 
feel aggrieved at my choosing for a book 
the same title (‘ Life after Death’) as one 
already borne by a work of his. Had he 
chosen some catch-title, and had I known 
of his book (which I did not) and chosen the 
title in order to profit by his success, he 
might have justly objected. But under the 
circumstances I do not think his objection 
is justified. Considering the multitude of 
books that have been written upon the 
subject, it would be difficult to select any 
title which had not been used _ before. 
I chose ‘ Life after Death ’ as being the most 
general title I could think of to describe the 
contents of the book. The name is so 
obviously one likely to be chosen that I 
have no doubt it has been given to many 
books: one at least is known to me, viz., 
Bishop Dahler’s ‘ Life after Death,’ which 
appeared in its English translation as far 
back as 1896. No one, I imagine, would 
quarrel with an author for calling his book, 
e.g., ‘Inorganic Chemistry’ or ‘ British 
Birds,’ even if several books of the same 
title already existed. It is only when a 
title is peculiar that an author could be said 
to have a sort of moral “ copyright” to it 
(there is no legal copyright in question). 
I do not think, then, that Canon Vaughan 
has sufficient ground to describe this acci- 
dental appropriation as “unfair” to him- 
self. And surely the risk of annoyance to 
purchasers to which he alludes is very 
remote. Books are distinguished more by 
their authors than by their titles (particu- 
larly in a case like this, where the title is 
quite vague and non-characteristic), and a 
purchaser who does not know the name 
of the author cannot complain if he gets the 
wrong book. GAYFORD. 








‘DORANDO: A SPANISH TALE,’ BY 
JAMES BOSWELL. 
8, Albany Road, Southport. 

I HAVE read with much interest the letter 
of Mr. J. T. T. Brown on Boswell’s anony- 
mous novelette based on the Douglas Cause. 
The book is not quite so scarce as your corre- 
spondent supposes. Some years ago The 
Atheneum noted the discovery of a copy 
by that veteran and most skilful book- 
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hunter Mr. Bertram Dobell. 
included in the Maidment Sale. 

There is a copy of the first edition in the 
British Museum ; there is also a copy of the 
third edition in the Manchester Reference- 
Library. As the Glasgow University copy, 
of which Mr. Brown sends the welcome par- 
ticulars, is of the second edition, we have a 
record that public institutions are in posses- 
sion of a copy of each of the editions that 
came out in the year 1767. 

I may perhaps add that in an article 
which appeared in The Scottish Review for 
October, 1908, I gave an analysis of the little 
story in which Boswell forecasted the result 
of the Cause. My interest in ‘Dorando’ is 
not of yesterday. I first read it more than 
thirty years ago, and my _ type-written 
copy has memoranda of all the variations 
—not at all important—between the first 
and the third issues. 

Wiu1am E, A. Axon. 


Mr. J. T. T. Brown is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that no copy of this work has hitherto 
been discovered. In The Atheneum for 
October 29th, 1898, is an account of one 
found by Mr. Bertram Dobell, described as 
being in quarto. 

I have a cutting from a catalogue in which 
is a copy in 12mo offered at 18s. 6d. This 
was ‘‘Maidment’s copy, sold at his sale 
for 32. 15s.” It was afterwards sold at 
Sotheby’s on April 26th, 1899, for 4J. 5a. 
A similar copy is in the British Museum, 
and another is in my own possession. 


A copy was 
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Rowsell (M. C.), France, 1/6 net. Part of the Children’s 
Study. 


Fiction. 


Brooke (Emma), The Story of Hauksgarth Farm, 6/. A 
story of Cambrian fell-folk, and life and character on a 
moorland farm. 

o> Storer), The Lunatic at Large, 1/net. Cheap 


Edition. 
Danby (F.), An Incompleat Etonian, 6/. A story of inci- 
dent and characterization. 
Everett-Green (E.), The Cossart Cousins. A story for girls. 
Garvice (C.), Queen Kate, 6/. A present-day romance. 
Graham (W.), Mayfair, 1/ net. 
Gould (Nat), The Chance of a Lifetime, 6d. New Edition. 
Hamilton (Cosmo), Keepers of the House, 1/ net. Cheap 


Edition. 

Inchbold (A. C.), The Road of No Return, 6/. The story 
ms with some dramatic incidents of the Russian 
volution woven round a young couple who are united 

ina “ Nihilistic marriage.” 

Isham (F. S.), The Lady of the Mount, 6/. A tale of 
Northern France at the beginning of the Revolution, 
with illustrations by Lester Ralph. 

Layard (G. Somes), Wax, 6/. A novel in which the heroine 
is left alone at Madame Tussaud’s, cut off from the rest 
of the world “te London fog. 

Le Feuvre (Amy), The Making of a Woman, 3/6 

MacGrath (H.), Lure of the Mask, 6/. Tells of the 
rsuit of a disguised singer, with illustrations by 

Harrison Fisher and Karl Anderson. 

Methley (A. A.), The Key of Life, 6/, A lover given up as 

dead returns ten years later, blind after imprisonment 


in an Arab village. 
Miller (Elizabeth), Saul de weg hey A tale of the early 
bey qty illustrations by André oo 
Munro (Neil), Daft Days, 1/net. Cheap Edition. 
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Orczy (Baroness), The Old Man in the Corner, 6/. Tales of 
crime and criminals told in an A.B.C. shop, illustrated 


by H. M. Brock. 
Sims (G. B.), The Social Kaleidoscope, 6d. Cheap reissue. 
General Literature. 
De Quincey’s Literary Criticism, 2/6 net. Edited with an 
tsetuaton by H. Darbishire. 
Dudley Book of Cookery and Household Recipes, collected 
and y et by Georgina, Countess of Dudley, 7/6 net. 
Haldane (R. B.), Army form, and other Addresses, 
et. 








n 
Kutze (E.), The Humours of a Bohemian Sketching Club. 
Recollections of a club “‘ born and reared at Athena- 


on-Forth.” 

O'Donnell (C. J.), The Failure of Lord Curzon, 1/net. A 

i rialism,” and an open letter to the Earl 
of Rosebery. New Edition. 

Schreiner (Olive), Closer Union, 1/ net. A letter on the 
South African Union and the principles of government, 

Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for the Year 
1907, Vol. I. : i 

Wilkinson (W. C.), Some New Literary Valuations, 1 dol. 50 
net. Deals with Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, and 


others. 
Pamphlets. 
Alexander (J.), Ecclesiastical Finance Reform and City 
Churches, 2d. S d Edition. Illustrated. 

Neli (Right Rev. M. R.), Bible Teaching Church Teach- 
ng, ld. One of the Churchman’s Penny Library. 
Rogers (Rev. E.), The Puzzle of Prayer, ld. A taik to boys, 

One of the Churchman’s Penny Library. 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Aubert (M.), La Cathédrale Notre-Dame de Paris, 2fr. 50, 
History and Biography. 

Dahlgren (E. W.), Les lations commerciales et mari- 
times entre la France et les Cétes de l’'Océan Pacifique: 
Vol. I. Le Commerce de la Mer du sud jusqu’a la Paix 
d’Utrecht. 

Gailly (E. G.), Bussy-Rabutin: sa Vie, ses (uvres, et ses 

mies, 6fr. 





Geography and Travel. 
Sautter (E.), Zigzags asiatiques: cing Mois en Extréme- 
Orient, 3fr. 50. 
Education. 
Witt-Guizot (F. de), Les Réfiexions de Monsieur Houlette: 
Notes sur l’Education, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Cauer (P.), Grundfragen der Homerkritik, Second Edition, 
12m. 


Gonser (P.), Das angelsiichsische Prosa-Leben des hi. 
Guthlac, 6m. With 9 full-page illustrations, Part of 
the Anglistische Forschungen. 

Fiction. 

Margueritte (V.), Le Talion, 3fr. 50. 

*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. are publishing 
in about a fortnight an edition of Mar- 
lowe’s ‘ Hero and Leander,’ which is to be 
printed in a new fount of type, and form 
the first volume of their “ Renaissance 
Library.” The design of the publishers 
is to print in a worthy style the rarer 
pieces of verse and prose, which lovers 
of the by-ways of literature alone know 
and care for. The Jenson type has 
been taken as the basis for the new 
** Library.” 


Amone the April books published by 
Mr. Murray will be ‘ Six Oxford Thinkers,’ 
by Mr. Algernon Cecil. It is an attempt 
to trace, somewhat in the manner recom- 
mended by Acton, the origin and develop- 
ment of certain ideas of history bearing 
upon the Christian religion by means of 
studies of representative men. The six 
are Gibbon, Newman, Church, Froude, 
Pater, and Lord Morley. 


A VOLUME of poems by the late J. M. 
Synge will shortly be published by the 
Dun Emer Press. Many of these poems 


are written in a spirit of tragic irony, and 
are in the nature of a farewell to the world. 
The late author’s ‘ Deirdre,’ a prose play 
in three acts, which was almost completed 
at his death, will probably before long 
be produced by the Abbey Theatre Com- 


pany. 
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Mr. EverzercH Nasu will publish in 
September a book on Jane Austen by 
Mr. W. H. Helm, the author of ‘ Aspects 
of Balzac.’ 

‘GerMAN LyRIsSTS OF TO-DAY,’ a selec- 
tion of lyrics from contemporary German 
poetry done into English verse by Daisy 
Broicher, is a forthcoming addition to 
the “ Vigo Cabinet” Series. The poets 
represented are Stefan George, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, Karl Gustav Vollmoeller, 
Karl Wolfskehl, Ernst Hardt, Leopold 
mu Andrian-Werburg, Friedrich Gundolf, 
Richard Perls, and Georg Edward. Mr. 
Elkin Mathews will be the publisher. 


THE same publisher will issue shortly 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s forthcoming 
volume ‘ Artemision: Idylls and Songs,’ 
and Miss Laurence Alma Tadema’s ‘ The 
Meaning of Happiness: a Discourse,’ and 
‘A Few Lyrics’ by the same writer. 

From Notes and Queries, which will 
reach its sixtieth birthday in November 
next, a volume of gleanings by its veteran 
publisher, Mr. John C. Francis, is to 
appear shortly. The title will be ‘ Notes 
by the Way,’ and it will be issued jointly 
from the Notes and Queries office and that 
of Mr. Fisher Unwin. The book, which 
will have several illustrations, opens with 





a sketch of Joseph Knight, for many years 
editor of Notes and Queries, and closes with | 
a memoir of the Rev. Joseph Woodfall | 
Ebsworth, well known for his untiring 
labours on the ballad history of Great | 
Britain. In addition, a variety of in- 
formation will be given on the history 
of English publishing and journalism, 
centenaries of famous authors, literary 
recipients of Civil List pensions, &c. 

Amone the spring list of books to be 
issued by the Walter Scott Publishing 
Company are ‘The Life and Works of 
Ruskin,’ in the ‘‘ Great Writers ” Series, 
by Mr. Ashmore Wingate, and a new and 
illustrated pocket edition of Wilson’s 
‘Tales of the Borders.’ 

Mr. Jonn Lone’s spring announcements 
include ‘The Real Francis Joseph: the 
Private Life of the Austrian Emperor,’ 
by Henri de Weindel, translated by Mr. 
Philip W. Sergeant; and ‘The Secret 
History of the Court of Spain, 1802-1906,’ 
by Miss Rachel Challice, with numerous 
portraits by Juan Comba. 


THE Index to the second ten volumes 
of ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ forming a key 
to the contents of the volumes for 1897- 
1906, by Mr. W. Jaggard, is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publica- 
tion. The volume contains over 1,000 
pages, embodying 100,000 distinct entries. 
An exceptionally long sub-alphabet of 
books on Americana is included. 


THE ‘Historical Catalogue of Printed 
Editions of Holy Scripture,’ which Messrs. 
T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moule have been 
engaged for nearly ten years in compiling 
for the Bible Society, is now approach- 
ing completion. Vol. I., containing the 

lish section, was published at the 
close of 1903. Vol. II. will embrace 





(2) polyglots, and (b) editions in all lan- 
guages other than English, arranged in 


alphabetical order. The languages and 
dialects included in this second volume 
exceed 500. It will contain over 1,400 
pages, and may be expected at the begin- 
ning of next year. Only 450 sets of the 
Catalogue are printed for sale in England 
and America. 250 have already been sub- 
scribed for, and the price of the remainder 
has been raised. 

In The Scottish Historical Review for 
April Mr. W. B. Blaikie edits a series 
of letters from Macclesfield during the 
Jacobite army’s advance and retreat 
through the town in December, 1745, and 
Prof. Firth an anti-Covenanter ballad of 
1684. Other papers are a baronial sketch 


of the Hays of Delgaty by Mr. J. Fer- | 
guson ; a life of Maolrubha by the Rev. | 


A. B. Scott ; and a portion of the ‘ Laner- 
cost Chronicle,’ englished by Sir H. Max- 
well. There is also a skirmish of corre- 





spondence about the contribution of the | 


Highlands to the victories of Bruce. 
THe Apri) number of The Journal 


MacColl in the address he delivered at her 
funeral did not overrate her powers when 
he said :— 

“We are all going over separate memories 

of her, of meetings cheered, interests made 
more vivid, of burdens lightened by her 
wonderful spirit. Like her reaerelte 4 she 
seemed to hold a clue to life, to have a 
genius for its enjoyment ; she was able to 
help blunderers and the depressed. Like 
him, she despised a great deal that most 
people prize, such as money and social 
rank, and with these the formal habits, 
the mean ambitions, that paralyze and 
waste. She shared his passion for the arts, 
but also his chief delight in free and ardent 
speculation, in the stream of talk with con- 
genial and intimate companions.” 
Such rare and admirably diffusive spirits 
do more than many makers of books, 
though the “world’s coarse thumb” 
smears them with no recognition of their 
work. 


It was announced at the end of last 


_week that Mr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly 


of the African Society will contain, among | 


others, the following articles: ‘The Oil | 


Palm and its Uses,’ by Mr. J. M. Sarbah 
of Cape Coast Castle (author of ‘ Fanti 
Constitutional Law’); ‘Some Notes on 
the Baoulé Tribe,’ by Mr. T. H. G. Brisley 
of Grand Lahou (Ivory Coast); ‘The 
Konnoh People,’ by Major Willans (Sierra 
Leone Protectorate) ; ‘The Prevention of 
Malaria,’ by Prof. Minchin; and a paper 
based on Genera] Gallieni’s ‘Neuf Ans 
& Madagascar, by the Rev. J. Sibree, 
author of ‘ The Great African Island.’ 

AT a sale of autograph letters and books 
which took place on Wednesday of this 
week at Messrs. Christie’s there was an 
interesting crumb for Shelley students— 
a tattered letter, or portion of a letter, 
from Shelley to his friend Graham, em- 
bodying a fresh and fuller text of the 
fourth poem in ‘St. Irvyne, or the Rosi- 
crucian’ (Eloise’s Song, ‘How swiftly 
through heaven’s wide expanse,” &c.). 
This is the piece to which Mr. Rossetti 
gave the name of ‘St. e’s Tower.’ 
The autograph does not yield either a 
complete letter or a complete poem; but 
there are some new readings—for what 
readings are worth in so boyish a com- 
position—and also some poor stanzas not 
apparently known to Shelley’s editors. 

Tue Lonpon Lrprary has had the good 
fortune to receive a presentation copy of 
the fine English edition of ‘The Wart- 
burg,’ recently issued by the Historischer 
Verlag Baumgartel of Berlin. It is pro- 
bably the most sumptuous book ever 
issued, in English, on the Continent, and 
contains 54 special plates, some of which 
are in colour, and 706 original illustrations 
in the text. The English translation is 
by Dr. G. A. Greene, through whose in- 
fluence and that of Herr Max Baumgiartel, 
one of the few copies in this country has 
been given to the London Library. 


THE death of Mrs. R. A. M. Stevenson 
on Thursday week last, after long and 
painful illness, will be deeply regretted 
by many friends. Her fortitude and the 
brightness which endeared her to all who 
knew her never left her. Mr. D. S. 








had been appointed to the Gilmour Chair 
of Spanish at Liverpool. The choice will 
cause general satisfaction, for the new 
Professor combines extensive learning 
with the power of literary expression. 


A NEW firm of publishers, Messrs. 
E. Woodhouse & Co., are starting their 
career at 133, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, with ‘Inez, the King’s Page,’ a 
novel by Mr. Arthur Maltby. It deals, 
like his ‘ Queen, but no Queen,’ with the 
time of Philip and Mary. 


Dr. RatPH LEFIWICH writes regarding 
a Shakespeare Memorial in Southwark 
Cathedral :— 

‘A recumbent figure of the poet in ala- 
baster, with Tudor Gothic canopy and 
screen, is to be erected in a recess in the 
south aisle, where it will form a pendant 
to the beautiful tomb of Gower opposite. 
Shakespeare was a parishioner of St. 
Saviour’s for several years at a time 
when regular attendance at church was 
absolutely compulsory, and Southwark 
Cathedral, as St. Saviour’s is now called, 
is the one building remaining in London 
with which he was intimately connected. 
The total cost will be about 650/., and the 
Chapter appeal for this comparatively small 
sum before the commemoration service is 
held on April 23rd. Cheques should be 
made payable to the Shakespeare (South- 
wark) Memorial, crossed London and West- 
minster Bank, addressed to Canon Thompson 
or to me, and sent to the Cathedral, London 
Bridge, 8.E.” 


WE are sorry to notice the death of Mr. 
Charles John Whittingham, second son of 
the late Charles Whittingham of the 
Chiswick Press. He died at Tunbridge 
Wells on March 19th, aged sixty-eight. 


Recent Government Publications of 
interest are: Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, Report, (3d.) ; 
Friendly Societies, Reports by Chief 
Registrar, Part C. Trade Unions (4}¢.) ; 
Calendar of Inquisitions, Vol. VII. Ed- 
ward III. (15s.); Durham University, 
Draft Proposed Statutes (ls.) ; and Aber- 
deen University, Statistical Report (14d.). 


Next week The Atheneum will be 
published on Wednesday. 
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Life of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock, 
K.C.B. By Sir Clements Markham. 
With an Introductory Note by the 
Archbishop of Armagh. (John Murray.) 


Sm CLEMENTS MarKHAM, whose services 
to Polar exploration have been great, is an 
ideal biographer of the discoverer of the 
fate of Franklin and the creator of Arctic 
sledge-travelling. That he should regard 
the writing of his friend’s life as a “ grate- 
ful task” is natural; and his modest 
description of himself in the Preface as 
““a midshipman who served under Sir 
Leopold MeClintock ” foreshadows the 
many touches of dry humour which 
abound throughout the volume. 
McClintock entered the Navy at twelve 
years old, in the first year of William IV., 
when steam-power was in its infancy ; 
and he had completed his training before 
the screw-propeller was introduced. The 
account of those early days is short, 
but most interesting, and could scarcely 
have been written by a sailor of this 
generation. It is as the foremost of the 
Paladins in the romantic search for Frank- 
lin that Sir Leopold will be remembered ; 
and here his biographer is on still more 
familiar ground, for he was himself a 
member of the second Government ex- 
pedition (from the Greenland side) in 
1850-51. He is one of only six surviving 
officers of the principal search-parties, 
and treats the whole subject with a 
wealth of knowledge and an enthusiasm 
that fire the reader to-day as the memor- 
able quest fired the hearts of Englishmen 
half a century ago. To Sir Clements 
the crews of the relief ships—the humblest 
seamen as well as the officers—are not 
mere names, but distinct characters, 
who are vividly described, and whose 
exploits are remembered and cherished. 
Of all the Government expeditions, he 
considers that Capt. Austin’s, with which 
he served, was “the happiest, the 
healthiest, the best administered, and 
the most successful.” McClintock was 
first lieutenant of the Assistance under 
that commander, and in the spring of 
1851 he made his great sledge-journey to 
Melville Island, on which he was absent 
80 days. His next journey, from Capt. 
Kellett’s ship Resolute in 1853, was even 
longer, for he was out 105 days, travelled 
1,408 statute miles, and discovered 768 
miles of new country. In these famous 
journeys, of which the second stood 
unrivalled till Lieut. Shackleton’s recent 
exploit, his sledges were drawn by 
sailors, and not by dogs; and the skill 
and care needed to provide for everything 
and avoid a break-down amounted to 
genius. Sir Clements tells us how much 
the Nares Expedition of 1875-6 was 
indebted to McClintock’s preparation of 
the sledging outfit; but he does not 
relate how other explorers received help 
from the same generous source—how 
Payer attributed his success in Franz 
Josef Land to following the Admiral’s 
advice, and how Mr. Jackson constructed 





sledges from a model supplied by him. 
In his ‘ Farthest North ’ Dr. Nansen says : 

“Reading the various English stories of 
the search for Franklin, I am filled with 
admiration for these men and the amount 
of labour they expended....Most of what 
I prided myself upon and what I thought 
to be new I find they had anticipated ; 
McClintock used the same thing forty 
years ago....No one has surpassed, and 
scarcely any one approached them.” 

With the help of McClintock’s journal 
and notebooks, which have never been 
published, Sir Clements is able to 
give a far more complete account of 
these journeys than has yet appeared, 
at least in any popular work. The 
delightful volume in which the Admiral 
relates the voyage of the Fox (1857-9), 
when the Franklin record was discovered, 
is well known, having run_ through 
seven editions. Yet even here Sir Cle- 
ments is able to relate two noteworthy 
facts which McClintock’s remarkable 
modesty impelled him to suppress. He 
jumped overboard to rescue a sailor who 
had fallen into the icy “sludge” of 
Lancaster Sound; and when he had 
lost by death the only two men who 
understood the engines, he took off his 
coat and added the duties of engineer 
to his responsibilities as commander. 
In all the chief expeditions from the 
east between 1848 and 1859 he took a 
leading part, and he spent six winters 
within the Arctic Circle. Sir Clements 
explains, as few other men could, the 
enormous addition to geographical know- 
ledge which was the result of the search ; 
and his map of the coast-lines known 
before Franklin sailed illustrates admir- 
ably the large area covered by the relief 
ships, and the consequent difficulty of 
their task. In his ‘ Voyage of the Fox’ 
Sir Leopold prophesied that if the North- 
West Passage were ever accomplished 
by a ship, it would be through the narrow 
channels to the east and south of King 
William Land ; and he lived long enough 
to know that the Norwegian Amundsen, 
by following this hint, fulfilled his forecast 
to the letter. 

The highest aim of a biography is not 
merely to relate the famous deeds of its 
subject, but to give a clear and convincing 
presentation of his character. In this 
Sir Clements, by his personal intimacy 
and the help of others who knew McClin- 
tock well, has succeeded to admiration. 
The Irish Primate, who is a kinsman, 
has contributed a foreword, in which he 
finely says of him :— 

“The approach of an emergency, possibly 
not without indications of danger, seemed 
to inspire him with the lofty touch of 
exhilaration which is the peculiar gift of 
the bravest alone.” 

Another witness, who worked with him 
in a specially arduous, but later service, 
writes :— 

“TIT could not have conceived so much 
calmness to have been the property of any 
one man....No one could have passed the 
same time with him [as myself], on similar 
occasions, without gaining confidence in 
him week by week, until the pinnacle of 
confidence that man can place in man was 
reached.” 





The source of this moral strength is 
indicated in some closing words of his 
biographer’s testimony :— 

“Every act of his life was governed and 
ae by an abiding sense of the presence 
and providence of God, and his work was 
always done as for God, and not for man.” 


In claiming for the Admiral that the 
length both of his general and active 
service was unique, Sir Clements has 
forgotten the late Sir Provo Wallis, who 
exceeded him in both respects. He has 
also committed a slight error in attribut- 
ing to him the discovery of “the strait 
between Boothia and King William 
Island,’ which was really made by Dr. 
Rae in 1854. This channel has always 
been called “Rae Strait,’ and it so 
appears in McClintock’s own map. Sir 
Clements makes just complaint of the 
many errors committed during the relief 
expeditions ; but on one point his stric- 
tures are unjust, and may cause pain 
(which we are sure he would regret) to the 
widow of one of the leaders. He says that 
Mr. Kennedy of the Prince Albert, by 
turning north instead of south, disobeyed 
his orders, and so missed the chance of 
discovering Franklin’s fate. But Lady 
Franklin directed him expressly to be 
guided by circumstances when he reached 
the sea west of Boothia, and the circum- 
stances were adverse. The weather was 
so misty as to deceive him into thinking 
that there was no passage southwards 
from Cape Walker. Besides this, his 
compass, being close to the Magnetic 
Pole, would not act; and an instrument 
for ascertaining the longitude had been 
accidentally broken. It is evident from 
Bellot’s charming journal that at. this 
juncture the party did not know where 
they were, or even sometimes whether 
they were on sea or land. 

With this reservation, we think this 
book by far the best ever written on the 
Franklin Search. The story groups itself 
naturally round the discoverer of the 
record ; the style is lucid and vigorous; 
and the illustrations and maps are well 
chosen. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Fijians. By BasilThomson. (Heine- 


mann.)—Nobody could be better qualified . 


than Mr. Thomson for the writing of such 
a study of the Fijians. His book must 
long remain an indispensable storehouse 
of materials for students of the subject. 
His position as magistrate and administrator 
has given him unusual opportunities, and 
forced him to master an intricate system 
of law and custom which hardly any one else 
would have had the patience to investigate 
in detail. His book is very readable more- 
over, and abounds in common sense; and 
with discreet candour he imparts the more 
intimate minutize, but veils them in Latin. 
He need not have taken Fornander quite so 
seriously with his ‘‘Cushites,” his Ark- 
myth, and all the yest of the old-fashioned 

araphernalia. There is an error of editing 
in the repetition of medical details on p. 26 
and in chap. xvi. 

He underlines the important truth that 
the decay of native races in presence 0 
the whites is only temporary. We have 
reached and passed the turning-point. The 
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blacks and the browns have recovered from 
the destruction of their customs, adapted 
themselves to new conditions, and estab- 
lished durable systems of life, half-European, 
half-native. 

The anthropological cream of the book 
is the chapter on cousin-marriage, in which 
Mr. Thomson publishes statistics of great 
value. The children of two brothers and of 
two sisters are forbidden to marry in Fiji; 
but the children of a brother and a sister are 
not only not forbidden to marry, but are 
actually compelled to do so. They are 
“ born married,” as Mr. Thomson says. And 
the statistics which he gives at pp.196-7 show 
not only that this apparent inbreeding has 
no bad results, but also that these cousin- 
marriages have a higher birthrate and a 
lower infant mortality than any other 
marriages. The whole chapter acquires 
an overwhelming interest when we compare 
it with Mr. Rivers’s chapter on the same 
institution among a very different people, 
namely, the Todas of Southern India 
(W. H. R. Rivers, ‘The Todas,’ 1906) with 
which Mr. Thomson is apparently unac- 
quainted. Not only does the same custom 
of cousin-marriage exist among the Todas, 
but the spontaneous reasoning of two primi- 
tive peoples has arrived at the same details 
with extraordinary unanimity, because both 
are founded on the same biological theories. 
In both nations the cousins are regarded 
as bride and bridegroom from their birth ; 
a maternal uncle is always called “ father- 
in-law,” a paternal aunt “ mother-in-law,” 
and the ceremony of marriage is commonly 
performed in infancy ; while in both nations 
the children of two brothers or of two sisters 
use the words “brother” and “sister” to 
designate each other. 


Waterloo Museum, Liverpool: History 
of the Echalaz Collection. By Lieut.-Col. 
Echalaz. (Croydon, Roffey & Clark.)— 


When the late Mr. E. T. Booth compiled 
the descriptive catalogue for his famous 
collection of birds at Brighton, he remarked 
in the brief Introduction :— 

“The few notes and facts I have recorded are 
solely the result of personal observation, and with 
two or three exceptions (all noted) not a book of 
reference has been opened.” 


Almost the exact converse of this is presented 
by Col. Echalaz in the methods he has 
adopted. He has the merit, at any rate, 
of not pretending to knowledge which he 
lacks, and is probably well advised in 
the circumstances in relying implicitly on 
Howard Saunders or some other trustworthy 
eicerone on almost every occasion. The 
assistance, too, of Mr. Henry Scherren in 
preparing his manuscript for the press was 
& sound precaution against accidents. In 
this respect there is not much fault to be 
found, though on p. 266 we think that 
for “sanderlings”’ should be read “ ringed 

lovers.” Throughout his book ol. 

chalaz ranges himself “‘ on the side of the 
angels.” His veneration for the whole 
race of gamekeepers is, indeed, overdone. 
Every now and then on some safe point 
he ventures to endorse the opinion of his 
authorities. Thus of the pied wagtail 
he writes :— 

‘From my own observations, and from ornitho- 
logical books, I should say that this is a much 
more common and widely distributed species than 
either the grey, or even the yellow wagtail, for 
I have come across it almost everywhere.” 

On the opposite page we find the frank 
admission that he has “little or no know- 
ledge ” of the yellow wagtail. ‘‘ I am sure,” 
he says, “I have met with it, but generally 
when I have been merely on a walk without 
& gun.” Col. Echalaz is surely unconscious 
of the satire underlying his explanation, 
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betraying, as it does, the mental attitude 
of the collector whose outlook on_ bird- 
life is along the barrels of his gun. The 
song of the willow- warbler he knows 
about, but gathers from the 

that it is far superior to 
that of the chiffchaff. He dubs the buz- 
zard a “contemptible coward” for long 
declining to return to a trap at its nest: 
the bold peregrine, however, does not dis- 
appoint him, earning his warm commenda- 
tion by coming promptly to be killed. A 
collector whose cherished specimens find 
their way eventually to a public museum 
may, perhaps, plead that the end has justified 
the means, but a harrowing description of 


the killing (and wounding) of some of our | 


finest birds at their breeding quarters is 
never particularly edifying. As to the 
manner of the telling, Col. Echalaz has 
cultivated a style which he would, perhaps, 
call conversational. He is often ] 





ungrammatical. No detail is too trivial, 
no digression too irrelevant, when once he 
is launched on a story. For his facts 
he has apparently relied upon his memory. 
Several specimens are described as having 
been shot “either in Surrey or Radnor- 
shire.” One interesting piece of information 
he records about the oyster-catcher, giving 
fairly strong evidence that this bird will on 
occasion borrow the device of certain gulls 
and crows, and drop mussels from a height 
upon a hard surface to break their shells. 

As to the collection itself, judging from 
the illustrations prepared from photographs 
of some of the cases, we may accord unstinted 

raise to the majority, especially to the 
eautiful series of divers. The appear- 
ance of the family of coots possibly belies 
the original, for it is rather ludicrous. It is 


curious to note how many easily obtainable | 


species are unrepresented. 
Sylva ; 


Fourth Edition. 
Nisbet. 2 vols. (Doubleday & Co.) — 
We hear a great deal nowadays about 
the need for afforestation, 
villages Arbor Days have been recently 


instituted. The reissue of Evelyn’s ‘ Sylva’ | 
of each variety. These descriptions, together 


takes us back to the time when the need for 


tree-planting in England was first adequately | 


brought to public notice. For hundreds 
of years before the sixteenth century, man’s 
energies had been devoted to the subjugation 
of the primeval forest, and tree-felling to 
provide land for the cultivation of agri- 
cultural crops had been practised in much 
the same way as it is in unopened districts 
in the Colonies at the present time. But 
the balance had been reached long before 
Evelyn was born; sufficient land was 
enclosed for agricultural purposes, and the 
tree-felling then carried on was solely for 
economic reasons, one of the chief being the 
shipbuilding trade. The number of oaks 
by this time was continually and seriously 
decreasing, and there is every reason to 
suppose that this fact exercised the minds 
of the Navy Commissioners some time before 
Evelyn wrote in 1662; indeed, treatises 
on the subject had been published many 
years earlier—for instance, one by Arthur 
Standish in 1615. In 1662 the Royal 
Society was in its infancy, but, notwith- 
standing considerable opposition, it had 
already attracted the sympathetic attention 
of responsible people, and it was to this 
Society that the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Navy addressed their inquiries 
in regard to maintaining a sufficient supply 
of oak and other trees for timber. It was 
on October 6th, 1662, that Evelyn read 
an essay on the subject before the Fellows 
of the Society, which he describes in his 


| Evergreens. By W. Dallimore. 
or, A Discourse of Forest Trees. | 
By John Evelyn, F.R.S. A Reprint of the | 
With an Essay by John | 


and in some | 


‘Diary’ as a “ Discourse concerning Forest 
trees.” 

The first public appearance of ‘Sylva’ 
occurred in 1664; the fourth edition, which 
is now reissued, appeared in 1706, the year 
of Evelyn’s death ; and a fifth was published 
in 1729. Four more editions ap 
between 1776 and 1812, and these included 
notes by Dr. Hunter of York. The last of 
these editions, as Dr. Nisbet points out, 
served as the text for a celebrated article 
on forestry which appeared in The Quarterly 
Review for March, 1813, and exercised an 
influence in favour of planting trees almost 
equal to that of ‘ Sylva’ itself. A later issue 
of Hunter’s edition appeared in 1825, and 
the only one which eo been published 


| since that date until the present was issued 


by James Mitchell in 1827. 
classic was “revised, 
abridged.” 

The practical man of the twentieth cen- 
tury, after a careful study of the elaborate 
directions given in ‘Sylva’ for planting 
and propagating the various species, is 
impressed by the author’s power of observa- 
tion and love of experiment. The ‘Sylva’ 
was perfectly fitted for serving in its day 
the purposes of a forester’s manual, and 
although its value now depends mainly 
upon its literary character, the reader 
with an intimate knowledge of present-day 
practice will find in its pages an infinite 
amount of suggestion. 

Dr. Nisbet contributes a long introductory 
essay. This contains an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of Evelyn’s career and a 
review of his literary productions. 

This new edition is printed in large, bold 
type and on excellent paper. It is likely 
to meet with considerable appreciation. 


Holly, Yew, and Box, with Notes on other 
With 175 
Illustrations. (John Lane.)—The value of 
this book centres chiefly on the reproduc- 
tion of a unique series of illustrations of holly 
leaves published by the late Thomas Moore 
in The Gardeners’ Chronicle in the years 
1874-6. Moore wrote on the varieties 
of Ilex aquifolium at great length, and pro- 
duced full and carefully drawn descriptions 


In this Evelyn’s 
corrected, and 


with the excellent illustrations of single 
leaves, furnish the best means available, 
now as then, for the identification of par- 
ticular kinds. In Mr. Dallimore’s work 
we not only find Moore’s illustrations, but 
also the descriptions of the varieties of 
the common holly are based on his mono- 
graph. Mr. Dallimore has further _ to- 
gether a large number of original illustra- 
tions, most of them being photographs of 
specimens now growing at Kew. The 
chapters on the propagation, general 
cultivation, and uses of hollies, also upon 
hollies as specimen plants, as town trees, 
and for hedges, contain trustworthy informa- 
tion, for Mr. Dallimore’s experience at Kew, 
and other places, gives him the right to 
speak with authority. 

The holly is one of the most hardy of 
evergreen trees, succeeding in conditions of 
very varied nature. At the same time, 
certain soils and localities are remark- 
able for the fine hollies they produce, and 
the author refers to some of the famous 
instances, including those of Bagshot, but 
no mention is made of the holly hedge 
in Keele Hall gardens, Staffordshire. This 
hedge is formed of a double line of hollies 
which meet at about 8ft. high, producing 
a dense’ screen. A few years ago the hedge 
was 27 ft. high, 33 ft. wide at the base, and 
something like 200 yards in length. 

The holly occupies 149 pages in the present 





work; then follow 53 upon the yew, and 
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20 on the box. There are further chapters 
upon heaths, ivies, and other plants; but 
— are too concise to be of much value, 
and it almost looks as if they had been 
added as an afterthought. 


Scottish Gardens, by the Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell (Arnold), is packed 
with interest throughout its 250 pages. 
But the interest is not strictly, or even 
mainly, of a horticultural character. Many 


fine houses in Scotland have associations | 


worth ing ; and Sir Herbert has adopted 
the style of the historian, although it is 
veiled somewhat by his well-known enthu- 
siasm for gardening. In one_ instance, 
Dunrobin, the description of the garden 
occupies scarcely more than a twentieth 
of the space awarded to historic associations. 


He ap to have thought that Miss 
Wilson’s drawi sufficiently illustrate the 
horticultural side, and that it chiefly 


remained for him to tell the reader all about 
the noble families and estates which have 
given rise to the gardens. 

In an introductory chapter the author 
explains the climatic conditions in Scotland. 
He rightly states that, for horticultural 
purposes, these islands should be divided into 
East and West, rather than North and South. 
He shows that it is ible to cultivate 
successfully in some Scottish counties on 
the western side a large number of plants 
that cannot be grown out of doors in the 
North Midlands of England. This is per- 
fectly true, and well known to most 
experts. The fact is that in Scottish gardens 
there is greater diversity than in lish, 
for the conditions represent greater extremes. 

We wish that this had n adequately 
shown in Miss Wilson’s coloured drawings : 
some of them are charming pictures, such, 
for instance, as that representing the rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas at “The Hirsel,” 
the rockery borders at Barberton, and the 
snowdrop mound at Ardgowan; but they 
depict isolated features in these gardens 
rather than convey an idea of their general 
character. The picture of the rock gardening 
at Corrour, with its surroundings, fulfils 
the latter object best, for it is almost the 
oply one in which the environment can 
be studied. An exception may be made in 
favour of the Princes Street gardens, Edin- 
burgh, which include the Scott Memorial. 
The authorities are to be congratulated on 
their management of these gardens. 

Those who consult this book for gardening 
hints will be thankful for the Appendix 
containing lists of rhododendrons and other 
— suitable for cultivation in Scotland, 
or in this matter Sir Herbert Maxwell may 
be taken as a trustworthy guide. The whole 
is well got up, the paper and printing being 
excellent. Misprints are few in the body 
of the book, but there are some errors in 
the plant-names that need revision, and 
there is no index. 


Systematic Anatomy of the Dicotyledons. 
By Dr. Hans Solereder. Translated by 
L. A. Boodle and F. E. Fritsch. Revised 
by D. H. Scott. Vol. II. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—The first volume of this im- 
portant work contained the sections Poly- 

tale and Gamopetale. The second volume 
Sten therefore, with the natural Order 
Nyctaginez, the first of the Monochlamydez. 
Under each natural Order is given a review 
of the general anatomical features, followed 


by a description of the structure of the leaf | 


and axis, and concluding with a citation 
of the literature dealing with the subject 
so far as it refers to the particular Order. 
This portion of the book occupies 158 pages. 
Then follow Addenda which fill 266 pages. 
Here the natural Orders are brought again 








under review, begi with the Ranun- 
culacee. Information is given that was 
not available at the earlier s ; therefore, 
whilst there is not much to add in the case 
of some Orders, in others the later informa- 
tion recorded is more valuable than that 
in the earlier of the work. The Ad- 
denda are followed by ‘ Concluding Remarks,’ 
which occupy 98 pages. The Remarks are 
devoted to the anatomical characters which 
have proved to be valuable for classification, 
and attention is drawn to their occurrence 


|in particular Orders, genera, and species. 
| They are intended to serve both as an aid | 
| in the determination of a plant by means 





of its anatomical characters, and, in con- 
junction with the Introduction at the 
beginning of the first volume, as a guide 
to the anatomical method. The Remarks 
are divided into seven chapters, as follows : 
I. Structure of the Lamina of the Leaf; 
II. Structure of the Petiole ; III. Secretory 
and Excretory Receptacles; IV. Hairy 
Covering ; V. Normal Structure of the Axis ; 
VI. Anomalous Structure of the Axis; VII. 
Structure of the Root. Under each heading 
the ordinary structure is described, and after- 
wards the modifications characteristic of 
particular Orders, genera, and occasionally 
species. 

The work is essentially one for use in 
the laboratory, and for advanced students 
generally. For such it is well fitted and 
instructive. 

There are 36 valuable figures in the text, 
some of them original, whilst others are 
after those of various authors whose inves- 
tigations have been the means of gaining 
original information on the subject. 








THE INDIAN SANITARY REPORT. 


Tue Annual Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of 
India for the year 1907 has just been re- 
ceived from Calcutta. In addition to the 
history of the chief diseases among the 
general population, it gives appendixes 
and returns of sickness and mortality 
among European troops, native troops, 
and prisoners in India. We notice several 
improvements in the form of the Report, 
notably a tabular statement showing at a 
glance the mortality from the five most 
deadly diseases. Among these, “ fevers” 
come first with a total number of deaths 
of 4,464,881, which is more than half the 
grand total. The saddest and most striking 
return is that relating to plague, which 
swept away 1,315,707 human beings, the 
highest number on the record. This total 
is so appalling that the reporter takes an 
anticipatory peep into his figures for 1908, 
and gives the assurance that that year 
has proved comparatively mild, and that 
the of his next report will show a 
marked decrease. The fever mortality ap- 
pears to be a permanent factor in the situa- 
tion, upon which medical science and im- 
proved sanitation make little or no impres- 
sion. The death-rate was higher than in 
the two previous years, working out at the 
high ratio of 37:18 per thousand. Many 
special investigations have been instituted 
into the causes of the most fatal diseases, 
but the results are shown in special reports 
upon which the Sanitary Commissioner does 
not conceive it proper to trespass. 

The health of the European troops shows 
an improvement, there being a considerable 
decline also in the invalids sent home. The 
returns for the native army are rather mis- 
leading, owing to the number of deaths 
which occur while the men are on furlough, 
or absent through sickness in their own 
homes. It is, however, admitted that 
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diseases are far less virulent among native 
than European troops ; and another circum. 
stance which is made clear by the statistigg 
is that suicide is less rife among the Indian 
troo than our own. For the firgt 
time the total death-rate is apportioned 
among the religions, and it is curious to 
note that in all parts of India the Moham- 
medans furnish the highest rate in the bill 
of mortality. 














SOCIETIES. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 18.—Sjp 
Richard Holmes, V.P., in the chair.—Referenee 


| was made to the loss which the Society had gyg. 
| tained by the sudden death of the Director, 


and the following resolution was unanimo 
adopted: ‘‘ The Fellows of the Society of rend 
quaries of London have heard with great regret 


, the unexpected announcement of the death of 





} 





Mr. Frederick George Hilton Price, who had fop 
fifteen years filled the important office of Director, 
to the great advantage of the Society. Hig 
devotion to its interests, the courtesy and geni 

of his character, and the leading part taken b 
him in the promotion of many branches of anti- 
quarian research endear his memory to the 
Fellows: The Society desires to convey to Mrs, 
Hilton Price and the family of the deceased an 
expression of deep sorrow and sincere condolence 
with them in their irreparable loss.” 

A letter was read from Mr. A. T. Martin, Local 
Secretary for Somerset, calling attention to a 
proposal to destroy part of the north side of 
Bath Street, Bath, in order to enlarge the Grand 
Pump Room Hotel. Protests had been made 
to the Corporation, who had replied that the 
matter was settled a year and a half ago, and 
could not now be reopened. It was suggested, 
however, that, in view of the general interest taken 
in the preservation of old Bath, a resolution of 
the Society might be of service in preventing 
further destruction. The following resolution 
was accordingly adopted: ‘‘ The Society of 
Antiquaries of London, feeling that the eigh- 
teenth-century architecture of the city of Bath 
is of a special character, and therefore well worthy 
of preservation where possible, hears with 
that there is danger of the destruction of the 
colonnade on one side of Bath Street, and expresses 
the hope that it may be preserved.” 

Mr. C. R. Peers, Secretary, read a paper on 
Basing House, Hampshire, the ruins of which 
have been most carefully and methodically 
excavated during a series of seasons by the 
owner, Lord Bolton. The remains of buildings 
belong ‘almost entirely to the house built about 
1530 by the first Marquess of Winchester, with 
a few later additions, and some slight remains 
of earlier work; but the main earthworks are 
doubtless those of the castle of Hugh de Port, 
the first Norman owner of Basing. They consist 
of a great circular citadel with a ditch and ram- 
part, belonging to a type which must be considered 
a development of the normal earthen mount of 
late eleventh-century date, and two courts or 
baileys, to the north and north-east of the citadel. 
The circular earthworks of Old Sarum and Castle 
Rising are of the same class as that of Basing. 
Mention in a twelfth-century grant, and again 
in the fourteenth century, of the ‘‘ old castle” 
of Basing seems to imply the existence of a “ new 
castle ’’; but there is no evidence of more than 
one fortified site. The ditches which surrounded 
the citadel and both courts are still intact for 
the most part, and have always been dry: there 
is, however, a good supply of water some 40 ft. 
below the general ground level, and three wells 
have been cleared in the castle. 

The house built by the first Marquess was 
very magnificent, according to contemporary 
witness, and was in two parts—one called the 
Old House, occupying the circular citadel, and 
the other the New House, which scems to have 
been a later work, and occupied the north-east 
court. The north court contained no buildings 
except a gatehouse by which it was entered on 
the west; and other gatehouses stood at the 
entrance to the Old and New Houses, all three 
being defended by ditches. The principal build- 
ings—those of the Old House—follow no conven- 
tional plan, owing to the exigencies of the site; 
but a certain degree of symmetry is yet apparent. 
A fan-shaped court- opens from the gatehouse 
at the north-east, having the great hall on the 
west, and turrets for staircases at intervals round 
the court. Behind the hall is a hexagonal kitchen 
with three fireplaces, and two more large fire- 
places are in a room atjctning : while at the 
south end of the hall is a block, belonging in 
to the earlier medieval work, which must have 
contained a great chamber; and perhaps the 
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chapel of St. Michael was in this part of the 
house. The plans of several other courts are 
to be seen, and the buildings near the gatehouse 
are all provided with cellars, and were probabl 

ehouses, brewhouses, provision stores, an 
the like. A large masonry-lined Fae near the 
gouth end of the hall, looking like that of a large 
garderobe, contained none of the black soil found 
in such places, and may perhaps have been for 
cold storage, like similar pits still in use in Holland 
and elsewhere on the Continent. There was a 
second entrance to the citadel—over the earthen 
rampart, and not through it—by a drawbridge 
crossing the ditch on the south-west. 

Though the Old House was a strong place 
and easily defensible, it is probable that the site 
alone is responsible for this ; and the other build- 
ings, and the walled terraces and gardens, were 
certainly laid out for beauty and pleasure, and 
not for strength. The New House, which even- 
tually proved the weakest point in the sieges of 
the seventeenth century, was built round two 
courts, and had tall turrets with domed pinnacles 
and two fine gatehouses, and seems to have been 
the most splendid part of the buildings. 

Evidences of the hasty strengthening of the 
buildi by earthworks and additional masonry 
are to be seen in several places, as recorded in 
the contemporary accounts of the siege; and 
considerable remains of the outer lines of earth- 
works thrown up at this time exist. The well- 
known view by Hollar gives a good idea of the 
appearance of Basing House after the two sieges 
of 1643 and 1644; and another drawing, of which 
several fanciful copies exist, seems to show the 
New House after a breach had been made in it, 
before the final assault of 1645. The different 
accounts of the siege are very useful in deter- 
mining the topography of the site. 

Mr. H. J. L. J. Massé exhibited two early 
tr plates lately found in Kennington, one 

a crowned R characteristic of the reign 
of Richard II., the other a similar device but 
probably temp. Richard III.—Mr. J. E. Pritchard 
exhibited a silver-gilt and enamelled badge of the 
end of the sixteenth century, with the armorial 
ensigns of the Bakers’ Company of Exeter. 





BriTIsH NuUMISMATIC.—March 24.—Mr. Ber- 
nard Roth, V.P., in the chair.—The following 
were elected to membership: the Library of 
Congress, Washington, Harvard University, 
Brooklyn Public Library, and Messrs. E. 
Adams, J. W. Haarer, H. H. King, A. T. Nation, 
H. Niklewicz, S. F. Simons, F. B. Vrooman, and 
W. H. Wells. Two papers were read : ‘Some 
Medals and Tokens connected with the London 
Stock Exchange,’ by Mr. J. B. Caldecott; and 
‘On a Parcel of Stycas from the York Find of 
1842,’ by Mr. Nathan Heywood. 

Mr. Caldecott touched upon the history of the 
stockbrokers of London in the seventeenth 
century and the early part of the eighteenth, and 
exhibited a facsimile of a certificate of freedom 
of the City of London granted seventy years ago 
to a broker of the time, upon being sworn. The 
medals issued to sworn brokers by the City 
a from the reign of Anne were de- 
scribed, and specimens and photographs exhibited 
by the lecturer and Mr. Lionel Fletcher. From 
1814 to 1834 the medals issued to London brokers 
bore upon the obverse the figure of a bull, and on 
the reverse that of a bear, equipped, in the first 
case, with the head of N. M. Rothschild, and in the 
second with that of M. Mocatta. The Stock 
Exchange at Bristol temp. William III. also re- 
ceived a share of attention. 

Mr. Nathan Heywood’s paper dealt with the 
Stonyhurst College collection of stycas, 376 in 
number, comprising 47 of Eanred, 229 of Ethelred 
II., 49 of Wigmund, and smaller lots of Eardwulf, 
Hoaurh, Elfwald II., Redwulf, Osbercht, and 
Wulfhere. The question of leaden stycas was 
considered by the lecturer, and their exclusion 
from the cabinets of collectors was deprecated. 

In addition to the medals already referred to, 
there were exhibited: By Mr. Carlyon-Britton, 
the only penny of Ethelbert of East Anglia known 

des the specimen in the British Museum ; 
by Mr. O. S. Horn, four coins of independent 
of Bengal ruling in and between 1493 and 
1532; and by Major Freer, a photograph of a 
gold wire ring attached to a gold bangle found on 
West Beacon Hill, Leicestershire, in 1838, and 
supposed to be representative of the earliest 
orm of money used in Britain, and two private 
medals “ the 38th Regiment and the 43rd 
ent. 





eae OLoartoaL.— March oe, F. A. Dixey, 
ent, in the chair.—Capt. E. Bagnell-Pure- 
foy, Mr. S. A. Blenkarn, Mr. L. Box, Mr. EL 
Full m, and Mr. W. A. Rollason were elected 
elows.—Mr. H. Rowland-Brown exhibited two 





—— 





extreme forms of Rumicia (Chrysophanus) phleas 
from Alten, Norwegian Finnmark, and the 
Mediterranean region. He drew attention to the 
apparrent identity of the form from Arctic Europe 
—hypophleas—with the species described as 
americanus from North America. He also showed 
series of Plebeius argyrognomon, Brgstr., taken 
by him in Northern Scandinavia; P. argus, L., 
var. corsica, from Corsica; and P. argus, ap- 
proaching var. bella, H. 8., from the Basses-Alpes. 
Mr. H. Hamilton Druce also brought for exhibi- 
tion examples of P. argus, L., taken by him in 
various localities in Russia.—Mr. G. Meade, 
Waldo exhibited a gynandromorphous example 
of Euchlie cardamines, bred from a larva found 
at Hever, Kent.—Mr. H. M. Edelsten brought for 
exhibition a stereoscopic photograph of the 
anal segments of a female Canobia rufa, showing 
the spines used for ovipositing, and driven into 
the dead stems of Juncus lamprocarpus.—Mr. W. 
Schmassman showed a curiously marked female 
of Chrysophanus hippothoé, caught on July 22nd, 
1908, at Goeschenen, Switzerland.—Mr. C. O. 
Waterhouse sent for exhibition living males 
and immature females of the mammoth scale 
insect which infests the M’sasa tree in Rhodesia.— 
Mr. E. A. Butler exhibited one species of Coleo- 
ptera, and five of Hemiptera, recently added to 
the British faunma.—Mr. E. J. Arrow exhibited 
examples of a Cetoniid beetle, Dicronorrhina (subg. 
Neptunides) manowensis, Moser, to show injuries 
of a remarkable character which he was at a loss 
to explain. In all, the marks were perfectly 
symmetrical and occupied exactly the same posi- 
tion.—Dr. K. Jordan exhibited the polymorphic 
Papilio lysithous and P. hectorides from Brazil, 
and the models which they imitate. The exhibit 
illustrated a phenomenon observed in various 
groups of butterflies; that a mimetic species 
is broken up into a number of very different-look- 
ing individual varieties, which are all specifically 
the same, while the imitated models are specific- 
ally distinct from one another. He also ex- 
hibited both sexes of the peculiar Peruvian 
butterfly Styx infernalis, described by Staudinger 
as a Pierid. The insect is, however, decidedly an 
Enycinid in the structure of the antenna, thorax, 
legs, neuration, and the egg. Dr. Jordan also 
showed, on behalf of the Hon. N. C. Rothschild 
an Acrotylus which Mr. Rothschild observed in 
some numbers in the desert on the Upper Nile. 
The colour of these small locusts so closely agrees 
with that of the sand and the pebbles (also ex- 
hibited) that, when settled, the insects disappear 
entirely from view. 

Mr. J. W. Tutt then opened a discussion on the 
affinities of the two Palearctic butterflies Plebeius 
argus, L.(=a@gon, Schiff.; argyrotorus, Brgstr.), 
and P. argyrognomon, Brgstr. (argus, auctorum). 
After explaining the great confusion which exists 
in the nomenclature of the respective species, he 
drew attention to the remarkable distribution 
and local races of our British Plebeius argus 
(egon), pointing out thatin Britain we have three 
distinct forms—a chalk-hill, a heath, and a moss 
or moorland form. Both species appeared to 
show a parallel range of variation in the mountain, 
plain, and southern forms respectively; but 
structurally and superficially considered the two 
species presented several marked differences. 
Dr. T. A. Chapman then gave a demonstration 
with the lantern, illustrated by many slides, of 
these structural differences of the two species in 
the larval and imaginal stages, and criticized the 
opinion expressed by Staudinger that argus and 
argyrognomon have not yet entirely developed 
into separate species. 

At this point the discussion was adjourned, 
owing to the lateness of the hour. 





MicroscoPicaL.— March 17.—Mr. E. J. Spitta, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Chairman said that Mr. 
Leitz had sent him one of the new ,,-inch ob- 
jectives for examination, and he had subjected 
it to some very severe tests, and found it to be 
an excellent lens.—Mr. C. Lees Curties exhibited 
C. Baker’s New Model D.P.H. Microscope, two 
forms of which were shown: one having the 
mechanical stage built on to the instrument, and 
the other with plane square stage.—Dr. J. W. 
Evans gave a lecture on ‘ The Optical Examination 
of a Crystal Section in a Rock Slice.—Mr. C. F. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
docleus of Engineers, 7.30.—‘ The Corrosion of Steel-Reinforce- 
ristotelian 8" he Mutual Symboliam of Intelligence and 
society oi “ne. te Faon. os cttnee L IIL, Mr. G. G. 
- ie! » 8.—* P eo . G. G. 
ens 5 Mager Lecture.) a ies 
Jamaica,’ Sir Harry Jo - n. ae LO Ee 
. Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ Ceylon: ite Industries and Material 
Progress,’ Hon. John Fe: m. (Colonial Section. 
- Colonial institute, 8.—'Greater South Africa,’ Sir L. L. 


ichell. 
— Institution of Civil En beers, 8. — Discussion 


on ‘Con- 
ction and Wear of 8’; Pay ‘The “ York 
, Jimes” Building.’ Mr. C. T. Pu ar - 7 ee 
— Zook 8.30.—‘ Notes on an Ichthyosporidian causing | i 


Fatal Disease in Sea-Trout,’ Miss Muriel Ro! 
.C. W. 8 a! 





A 
3 


. n;‘D 
eN Little Known Hesperides trom ‘Tropical ‘Wet 
som ew and e-Anown ie from 
" Africa,’ Mr. Hamilton H. Druce. 
Wen. ——— Institute, 4.30.—‘On Excavations at Haugh- 
y 





~~ in 1906,’ Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope and H. 
— Astronomical, 5. 
- =. 8.—‘On Reciprocal Mimicry,’ Mr. G. A. K. 
Marshall, 
— Geological, 8. 








Science Gossip. 


Easter Day falls this year on the same 
actual day in the Eastern and Western 
Churches, though the former reckons it as 
March 29th, and the latter as April 11th. 
This coincidence between the cycles formed 
from the Julian and Gregorian calendars 
occurred also in 1906. 


THE moon will be full on the 5th inst. at 
8h. 28m. (Greenwich time) in the evening, 
and new on the 20th at 4h. 5lm. in the 
morning. She will be in perigee on the 
evening of the 18th. An occultation of 
v Virginis will take place this evening: dis- 
appearance at 9h. 55m., and reappearance 
at llh. 5m. Mercury will be at superior 
conjunction with the sun on the 2Ist, and 
will scarcely be visible this month. Venus 
may be seen about sunrise at the beginning 
of the month, but she also will be at superior 
conjunction with the sun on the 28th inst. 
Mars rises earlier each morning, passing 
from Sagittarius into Capricornus; he will 
be near the moon on the 14th. Jupiter is 
still bright the greater part of the night, 
situated near the star p nis, and almost 
stationary. Saturn was in conjunction with 
the sun this morning, and will not be visible 
this month. 

OnE of the bodies announced as a new 
small planet photographically discovered 
by Prof. Max Wolf at the Astrophysical 
Institute, Kénigstuhl, Heidelberg, on Janu- 
ary 28th, turns out to be the seventh 
satellite of Jupiter, which was discovered by 
Prof. Perrine at the Lick Observatory little 
more than four years ago. 

HeERREN H. Lav anp C. LuPLAv-JANSSEN 
publish in No. 4315 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten the results of a large number 
of observations of double stars obtained 
last year at the Urania Observatory, Copen- 
hagen. 

Pror. H. G. vAN DE SANDE BAKHUYZEN 
has retired from the directorship of the 
observatory at Leyden, which he had held 
since 1872. He is to be succeeded by Herr 
E. F. van de Sande Bakhuyzen ; and there 
are to be two professors of Astronomy at 
the University, of whom the latter is one, 
the other being Dr.W. de Sitter of Groningen, 
who will devote himself specially to theo- 
retical astronomy. 

THE second number of Vol. XXXVIII. 
of the Memorie della Societa degli Spettro- 





Rousselet read a paper ‘ On oe fennica, 
sp. n., and on the Resting-egg of S. pectinata.’— 
e 


Messrs. A. H. Mg = Cleave, F. H. Dodd, A. P. 
Porter, and D. L. Zook. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— March 23. 
—Mr. J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair.—The 
aper read was ‘ Construction and Wear of Roads,’ 





y Mr. H. A. R. Mallock. 


following were elected Ordinary Fellows :— | 


scopisti Italiani has been received. The 

rincipal contents are a second paper by Prof. 
| Bemporad on the results of the photometric 
observations of variable stars obtained at 
the Royal Astrophysical Observatory at 
Catania in 1907 ; a note by Father Chevalier, 
giving an account of the solar protuberances 
(one of which gave a continuous spectrum) 
seen on the 30th and 3lst of July; anda 
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series of i of the solar limb as observed 
at Catania, ocsa, Madrid, Odessa, Rome, 


Zé-sé (China), and Zurich from February 
to April, 1906. 


— 








FINE ARTS 


—_~.—_ 
Notes on the Science of Picture-Making. 


By Prof. C. J. Holmes. (Chatto & 
indus.) 

Pror. Hoitmes has done a remarkable 

and original thing: he has applied 


common sense to the arts of design in an 
appropriate way. The dealings of common 
sense with the art of painting have not, 
as a rule, been of much value. Its logic 
may have been impeccable; it has 
nearly always started from _ incorrect 
premises. Common sense of the Herbert 
Spencerian type has taken it to be axio- 
matic that the art of painting aimed at 
imitation, and has deduced therefrom 
disastrous conclusions. In short, the 
Philistine has hitherto felt confident that 
common sense was on his side. He can 
do so no longer. Prof. Holmes shows 
that, so far from being the result of in- 
calculable caprice, a good picture is a 
reasonable and logical performance, in 
which the artist is at the utmost pains to 
reject any means which do not conduce 
to a perfectly definite end. 

Prof. Holmes starts with a preliminary 
definition of the art of painting as “ Per- 
sonal experience emphasized by Emotion 
in flat decoration,’ which, if it is not 
fundamental, is at least serviceable. “‘ Ex- 
perience ” is here made to do duty both 
for the knowledge of some aspect of life 
of the same kind (though differently 
directed) as that possessed by the man 
of science, and for the technical knowledge 
which enables the artist to record his 
experience. This record is constantly 
controlled and modified by the emotion 
which accompanied it in the artist’s mind : 

“When a painter has adequate technical 
equipment, the mental images which he 
forms will insensibly be refined and made 
emphatic by the keenness of feeling with 
which he treats them, and this process of 
refinement and emphasis will continue so 
long as the feeling lasts.”’ 

That is well said, but we should like to 
learn rather more about the nature of this 
emotion. Prof. Holmes tells us that it is 
an “artistic emotion,’ and is “a very 
different thing from the emotions of 
everyday life, from joy, sorrow, anger, 
and the like.”” It would seem, then, that 
if this is so the definition of the painter’s 
art from which we started ought to be 
emended: it should be “personal ex- 
perience emphasized by artistic emotion,” 
and then we have the terrible word 
“art,” the x of the whole problem, 
turning up on both sides of the equation. 

The problem of these “ artistic emo- 
tions” is one of the greatest difficulty, 
and perhaps scarcely affects the practical 
ends Prof. Holmes has in view. At any 
rate, the question is irrelevant to the 
succeeding portion of the book, in which 
the author shows how the “ artistic emo- 
tion,” whatever its true nature may be, 
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controls the artist’s expression by giving 
emphasis. The emphasis of emotion is 
divided into headings : Emphasis of sym- 
bol, of plan, of recession, spacing, shadow, 
colour, and material. Each of these modes 
of emphasis is subject to four necessary 
conditions—unity, vitality, infinity, and 
repose. By multiplying the modes by 
the conditions we get a rather formidable 
schedule of no fewer than twenty-eight 
qualities which a picture should possess. 
Here, again, we feel that the system 
is rather of practical use than of absolute 
philosophical value. To the young artist 
who has been in the habit of thinking of 
his picture-making in a helpless sort 
of way, as mainly imitation of what 
he sees modified by something which he 
never clearly understands, it should be 
a most valuable training thus to dis- 
engage the various qualities which his 
design ought to possess. And Prof. 
Holmes gives here and there hints as to 
the mode of application of his scheme 
which show how thoroughly he himself 
understands the practical business of 


“—-- 

e can best give an idea of the masterly 

treatment of this part of the work by a 

quotation :— 
“Lastly, the perfect 


ictorial symbol will 
suggest life and vigour ty the seeming ease 
and swiftness of its execution. I say 
seeming ease, because an appearance of 
facility may often have to be attained with 
great labour, and is generally obtained only 
by long practice. The fluent sweep of 
Rubens’s brush, the caressing touch of 
Gainsborough, and the slashing strokes of 
Sargent, convey alike to the spectator an 
impression of power and liveliness which 
enhances immensely the effect of their 
work....Is it always recognized that this 
swiftness is admissible only in treating 
essentials, that if these essentials are not 
grasped by the artist the result is an adver- 
tisement of unessentials — in other words a 
shallow mannerism that has nothing solid 
behind it ?” 

In the final section of this part of his 
book Prof. Holmes boldly attacks the 
question of colour. We say boldly because 
hitherto hardly any one has ventured to 
investigate colour in a methodical way— 
we refer, of course, to colour as a means 
of expression, not colour as it appears in 
nature, to which ample attention has been 
devoted. 

We doubt whether, in spite of much 
that is pertinent and suggestive, the 
author has yet established a philosophy of 
colour. In the first place, he talks of the 
psychological effect of various colours, 

ing red irritating, yellow fresh and 
exhilarating, blue fresh and _ tranquil, 
and so forth. Now Dr. Denman Ross, 
whose colour-scales are, we think, the 
only serious attempt yet made to induce 
method into the practical study of colour, 
has already seen that it is no use to talk 
of colour unless at the same time we define 
both the degree of its intensity and the 
tone-value that accompanies it—how light 
or dark it is. Red, for instance, has 
infinitely diverse effects, not only in pro- 
portion as it verges towards blue or 
yellow, but according to its intensity and 
tone. In certain circumstances it is so far 
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from being “irritating and unsuitable 
to be the dominant hue,” that it forms 
the basis of the colour-schemes of many 
of the primitive Flemish paintings— 
paintings which have a sober and suavely 
dignified effect. 

Prof. Holmes has, however, recognized 
one truth of the greatest importance with 
regard to colour, which we do not re. 
member to have seen stated before, 
namely, that fine or subtle colour jg 
never associated with strong relief or 
great roundness of modelling. 

Having discussed twenty-four out of the 
twenty-eight possible qualities of a picture 
our author proceeds, under the heading 
of ‘Emphasis of Material,’ to discuss in 
brief all the possible mediums of graphic 
design. Here again he shows the width 
of his practical knowledge of the arts 
and his extreme sanity of judgment, no 
less than the clearness of his exposition 
and the pregnancy of his hints to the 
student. It is impossible in a review to 
discuss the innumerable interesting ques- 
tions which his all too brief survey raises, 
We might perhaps question whether any 
artists, with the exception of our own 
Pre-Raphaelites, ever used oil paint quite 
in the way described as the transparent 
method ; but the general idea underlying 
his account of it, the use of the light 
transmitted from the white of the ground, 
is undoubtedly correct. 

Finally, under ‘ Emphasis of Character’ 
we come to a discussion of the painter's 
aims and ideals. Here Prof. Holmes 
investigates the different kinds of emotion 
which are to be conveyed by means of all 
those different kinds of emphasis which he 
has set out. His classification is based 
rather on the social and political condi- 
tions under which different kinds of art have 
been produced than on the fundamental 
modes of the human imagination. Thus 
the heroic and hieratic styles are called 
by him “ Despotic art,”’ and are explained 
as due to the desire of tyrants and priests 
to impose themselves on their subjects 
by impressing the popular imagination. 
Such a theory savours too much of early 
nineteenth-century methods of conceiving 
history. It assumes conditions altogether 
too simple and a psychology too schematic. 

The rest of art is the art of the free 
citizen, or individual art, and is divided 
into Dramatic, Lyrical, Narrative, and 
Satiric. Prof. Holmes discusses very 
briefly the kinds of emphasis proper to 
each of these modes of imagination. 
example of his acute observation is seet 
in his discussion of the relative position 
of chiaroscuro and colour in producing 
dramatic effect :— 

** In Constable’s sketches, as the engravings 
by Lucas prove, a dramatic scheme of 
chiaroscuro underlies colouring which 8 
frequently the reverse of dramatic.” 

Once more, by analyzing the different 
aims which artists have proposed to 
themselves, and confronting them with 
an analysis of the means of expression, 
he has furnished a whole new series 0 
criteria for the judgment of works of art, 
and one which seems capable of indefinite 
extension and refinement. 
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—— 
Prof. Holmes then discourses on the 
painter's training, which enables him to 
k of tradition, which he defines (in 
the Preface) as ‘“‘the body of principles 
which secure conformity between art and 
its contemporary environment ”—a defi- 
nition which seems to us illuminating. 
It allows him, methodical and precise as 
he is, to find a logical justification for the 
revolutionary and rebellious artists of 
modern times. This serves to show 
how wide are his sympathies, and how 
griously he has endeavoured to make 
his system no merely arbitrary code of 
academic rules, but one that admits the 
freest expression of individual feeling, 
while excluding what is merely capricious 
or the result of pretentious unreason. 

Our author keeps constantly before him 
the painter’s actual problem; almost 
all that he says is for use in the studio, and 
we may fairly add that since Reynolds’s 
discourses the student has never had 
put before him such a fruitful and sug- 
gestive guide to his endeavours. Prof. 
Holmes has done well to publish, in the 
form of a book, lectures given at Oxford, 
where the practical problem is _ not, 
perhaps, so pressing as elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly no student of painting can afford 
to neglect the opportunity for improve- 
ment here offered. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery. 
Catalogued, with Introduction and Descrip- 
tive Notes, by G. H. Chase. (New York, 
Laurentian Press. )}—A class of antique ceramic 
art, of which the remains may still be found 
buried beneath the soil throughout the 
territories once included in the Roman world, 
must have possessed merits of no common 
order to obtain such extended appreciation ; 
for it was certainly not to mere chance or 
luck that the red Aretine pottery (once 
termed Samian ware) was indebted for its 
widespread popularity in the first century 
of our era. Its success was entirely legiti- 
mate and well deserved, resulting from its 
sound manufacture, its adaptability—it was 
intended for daily use—and the delightful 
character of its ornamentation. As for its 
fabrication, the potting was first-rate; the 
body was close and compact, hard, light, 
and extremely durable. A fragment which 
may have lain in the earth for some nineteen 
centuries or so will show a fracture sharp 
and clean as that of a piece of Chinese 
porcelain, and the thin, fine glaze will have 
retained its original lustrous brilliancy. 
The shapes of the vases, drinking - cups, 
plates, &c., have evidently been the subject 
of careful consideration in every particular. 
Precisely fitted for their purposes, they are 
yet, withal, comely and even elegant. The 
decoration of the vessels is especially agree- 
able, and the favour with which the ware is 
regarded by the connoisseur of to-day is, 
doubtless, mainly due to the charm of its 
dainty Hellenistic ornamentation. The 
motives of this refined ornament, whether 
naturalistic or conventional in treatment, 
reproduce the style of design which is 

t known in the stucco reliefs discovered in 
excavations at Rome, in the wall-paintings 
at Pompeii, and in the relief decoration 
on the metal bowls and cups exemplified in 
the Bosco Reale and Hildersheim finds, and 
those also in the Naples Museum. So like- 
wise the prototypes of the figure motives 
are found in the marble reliefs of the same 





Alexandrian art of the ripe Augustan age. 
Sometimes single figures in the compositions 
are so plainly reminiscent of well-known 
statues of the period, and even occasionally, 
but more rarely, of those belonging to an 
earlier time, as to leave no question as to 
their derivation. 

The favourite subjects of the figure decora- 
tion on the Aretine cups are inspired by the 
same joyous themes treated in the other 
forms of the facile, though polished Hellen- 
istic art in its brightest moods. There 
are scenes of symposia, Bacchic festivals, 
dancing satyrs and menads, Kalathiskos 
dances, and the like, whereof all find admir- 
able illustration in the scholarly volume 
before us. Especially characteristic of the 
art is a vintage scene in which the grapes 
are being gathered and trodden out by 
sprightly figures of satyrs, redolent of 
“jest and youthful jollity,” the whole 
composition being full of life and move- 
ment. Another interesting example is com- 
posed of several distinct scenes pointing 
to the subject of the Dionysiac mysteries. 
They include a sacrifice ; Silenus carrying a 
veiled child, a bearded satyr bearing a wine- 
skin, and a woman with a basket of fruit 
on her head and holding an oinochoe ; and a 
third group showing a seated satyr playing a 
double flute, a woman offering a garland, 
and a woman partially hidden behind a 


curtain. The scenes are described in detail 
by Mr. Chase, and thus discussed by 
him :— 


‘*Dragendorff calls the subject ‘ Dionysisches 
Opfer.’ The recovery of a complete mould seems 
to show that the subject is rather a scene con- 
nected with the mysteries of Dionysus. Many of 
the details are such as regularly appear in repre- 
sentations of mystic ceremonies—the veiling of the 
child, the figure behind the curtain, the torch in 
the hands of the satyr behind Silenus. The sacri- 
fice of a pig as a means of purification is a familiar 
feature of scenes of initiation. Above all, the 
liknon, or winnowing basket, on the head of the 
woman suggests a connection with mystic rites. 
As a symbol of purification, the liknon frequently 
appears in scenes of initiation, and often, as here, 
it contains fruits and other symbols of fertility. It 
has a special connection with Dionysus, since it 
was in a liknon that the infant Dionysus, whose 
annual rebirth symbolized the coming of spring, was 
believed to have been cradled. At Delphi Dionysus 
was called Liknites, with reference to this phase 
of his worship, and Plutarch records that ‘the 
Hosioi make a secret sacrifice in the sacred precinct 
of Apollo when the Thyiades raise up Liknites.’ 
All this suggests that we have here some scenes 
from mysteries of Dionysus.” 

The author proceeds to suggest that the 
subject may possibly be a representation 
of the birth of Dionysus itself. 

Selecting its decorative motives from 
subjects like the above, the art of the 
Aretine potter can scarcely be charged with 
frivolity. Even when the element of dra- 
matic action is absent, the simple representa- 
tion of figures moving in rhythmic measure 
is not necessarily trivial. And, after all, the 
execution, the craftsmanship of the work 
of art, enters largely into our estimate of 
its intrinsic quality. In the present case, 
taking the best examples of the ware, we 
find in their execution the clear definition 
and masterly design one is accustomed to 
admire in a fine antique cameo. Hence we 
should hardly be inclined to subscribe to a 
classification of the art proposed by a 
French writer, who would bracket it with 
that of the mythologie galante. The epithet 
may be appropriate when applied to much 
of the Pompeian art, as it certainly is in 
relation to many eighteenth-century classical 
compositions. 

A more serious indictment of the pottery, 
however, is one affecting its status from the 
point of view of sound ceramic art. This 
refers to the well-known canon that the vase 





decoration shall not be a mechanical copy 
of some other form of art. In the present in- 
stance the decoration reproduces that on 
contemporary vessels in gold and silver— 
in some cases the entire vase, in others casts 
of single figures have been pressed into the 
moulds. Therefore it follows that the decora- 
tion of the Aretine vases is based on the 
goldsmith’s art, and not that of the potter. 
As the materials of the two forms of art are 
different, the one plastic clay and the 
other solid metal, the manipulation is 
of necessity different in method, with a 
corresponding diversity of aim and quality. 
That the Aretine potters found means to 
reconcile the two technical processes says 
much for their native skill and dexterity. 
The result may not have been the production 
of a great ceramic art—no one would com- 
pare it with that of the Athenian potters 
of four centuries earlier—yet that work of 
such sterling excellence should be forth- 
coming at a period of decline is in itself a 
striking testimony to the greatness of the 
traditions it inherited. 

Mr. Chase states that the Loeb Collection, 
which is included in the Fogg Museum of Art 
at Harvard University, is a fairly repre- 
sentative series of moulds and fragments 
of Aretine pottery. The more important 
specimens are reproduced by photogravure 
in the present volume. The objects have 
been catalogued in a workmanlike manner 
by the author, and are preceded by an 
intelligently written history of the art, 
compiled from the writings of Gamurrini, 
Fabroni, and other authorities. Nothing 
but praise is due to all connected with the 
publication of the book. The illustrations 
are admirable, the typography is good, and 
the paper especially grateful to the eyes, 
a fact which is accounted for when one finds 
that it bears the watermark of “‘ Fabriano.” 


Sir Christopher Wren. By Lena Milman. 
(Duckworth & Co.)—In many ways this 
is, we think, the best popular account of 
the life and work of the great architect 
that has yet been written. Miss Milman 
has brought together all that is known of 
his childhood and youth, and furnishes an 
excellent account of his multifarious scien- 
tific interests and the leading part he played 
in the foundation of the Royal Society. 
The portrait that emerges is that of a man 
gentle yet strong, and of a singularly attrac- 
tive nature. 

There is nothing to prove that Wren 
had given any consideration to architec- 
ture before his appointment by the King 
to the post of Assistant to the Surveyor- 
General. It must therefore be accounted 
& piece of political favouritism, as Webb 
certainly, and perhaps others, had a prior 
claim, even though Wren eventually more 
than justified his selection. The author, 
who throughout writes frankly as a partisan 
of King and Church, does not refer to this ; 
but it is well to bear it in mind when we 
consider the injustice of Wren’s supersession 
by Benson in 1718. His orly foreign tour 
was a visit to Paris in the year of the Great 
Plague, the whole of which he spent in 
studying architecture, having, apparently, by 
then decided to devote himself to its practice. 
Before this he had completed little except 
Pembroke College Chapel at Cambridge, 
though the author states that a doorway 
in Ely Cathedral was actually his first work, 
and he had made a start with the Sheldonian 
Theatre. It was, however, as the “ astro- 
nomy professor” that he was still generally 
known, and the author, rightly ———- 
great importance to this visit, is justifi 
in saying: ‘If Wren went to Paris an 
astronomer, he may be said to have returned 
an architect,’ even though he retained the 
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Savilian chair until 1673. His work for 
some time afterwards exhibited traces of 
French influence, but this eventually dis- 
appeared, and in his maturity he reached 
the most distinctively English type achieved 
during the i ce. 

In dealing with buildings the author 
tempers her enthusiasm with a sense of 
proportion, and the descriptions are gener- 





from photo 
and it would have been worth while to in- 
clude more. For instance, in the well- 
written account of Wren’s experiments 
in dome design, as exemplified in the five 
existing City churches roofed in this way, 
only two are illustrated. This makes the 
description difficult to follow, and the 
majority of readers will probably not make 
the attempt, which is unfortunate, as this 
somewhat technical subject is treated very 
skilfully. We also regret that there are 
no illustrations of Wren’s plan for rebuilding 
London, and his rejected design for St. Paul’s, 
or St. Vedast’s spire, in our view the most 
beautiful of the whole series. 

Miss Milman, though critically sound as 
a rule, does not write exactly from an archi- 
tect’s point of view, such terms as “ canti- 
lever cornice’’ and “ banisters,” each re- 
curring several times in place of ‘‘ modillion 
cornice ” and “‘ balusters,” are proof of this, 
as is the use of “‘ architrave ” for ‘‘ entabla- 
ture,” and “sloping’”’ for “ curved.’’ Man- 
sard is a term applied to a particular form 
of roof, not to the windows in it. The late 
Mr. Garner’s name is misspelt ‘‘ Garnier.” 
We noticed, too, some uncertainty as to 
dates and numbers: the date of Wren’s 
commission to design the Sheldonian is 
given alternately as 1652 and 1663 on 
pp. 56 and 126; the number of churches 
destroyed by the Great Fire as 86 and 90, 
on pp. 222 and 240 respectively; while 
6 churches are said to be domed; and in 
the same paragraph 7 are named. 

The Index is so incomplete as to be 
virtually useless, while from the chrono- 
logical list of Wren’s works the Honywood 
Library, Lincoln, is omitted, as are Wolvesey 
Palace and Groombridge Place, both some- 
times attributed to him, and with as good 
reason, we think, as others here included. 
In the absence of documentary evidence 
it is difficult to decide such questions. His 
influence on contemporary work was great, 
and in addition it is probable that he was 
consulted as to a large number of buildings 
for which he either prepared preliminary 
drawings, taking no further part in their 
erection, or was asked to advise upon and 
correct the work of others. 

The volume is throughout well written 
and full of interest, and especially good 
in its presentment of the central figure in 
relation to the contemporary social and 
religious conditions. 


phs, 








‘THE ART TREASURES OF LONDON: 
PAINTING.’ 
49, Upper Baker Street, N.W., March 17, 1909. 

I am very sensible of the compliment 
your reviewer pays my book by devotin, 
to it such a long and detailed notice, and f 
must thank him for his admission that 
much of the information given is exceedingly 
useful. At the same time I think I may 
be reasonably pardoned if a few errors 
have crept into a volume cataloguing about 
4,735 oem, quoting some 2,981 dates, 
and including over 10,000 references. 

The name of the book can hardly be called 
“misleading” for the title-page explicitly 
states that it is “a chronological guide to 
the schools of painting as represented in 


| be conveyed. The dates of Duccio are given 
ally satisfactory. The illustrations, mostly | YY y g} 


are fairly numerous, | 
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the public a Windsor Castle, the 
Foundling Hospital, and Lincoln’s Inn Hall 


are private or semi-private collections. 
Bethnal Green Museum is omitted for reasons 
given on p. xv, which your reviewer has 
overlooked. 

If the reference to Cimabue is read with 
its context, no “wrong impression” can 


by me “ ? 1260—? 1339,” and it might have 
been juster to refer to the qualification which 
applies equally well to the suggested correc- 
tion. During the last few years the death 
of Duccio has been given by various authori- 
ties as 1313, 1319, 1320, and 1340. (See 
the 1903 edition of Bryan, and Messrs. 
Douglas and Strong’s edition of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle). 

With regard to the birth of Titian, my 
error is a transposition of two ‘ 
I have passed “1498” instead of 1489, 
but in this case too I have queried the date. 
I have not been misled by the reference in 
the Nationel Gallery Catalogue, as I had 
Mr. Cook’s article and the series in The 
Atheneum by me when I wrote. As for the 
birth of Botticelli, Mr. Horne, in the mag- 
nificent biography which was published after 
my early sheets had passed through the 
press, gives good reasons for 1444 instead 
of 1446. But he is not dogmatic, and, if 
I remember correctly, your own review 
published last August did not fully accept 
the date. Nearly all Italian dates form 
subjects for virulent controversy. 

Piero di Cosimo’s ‘Death of Proteus’ 
is, I admit, an odd blunder—more curious 
because I have had its photograph on my 
walls for years. Procris is given correctly 
on other pages. My authority for the 
suggestion (against which I place a query) 
that No. 222 in the National Gallery is 
perhaps a portrait of the painter is given 
in Mr. Weale’s recent biography of the 
brothers Van Eyck. He refers to a state- 
ment made by Durand (is it Jean ?) in 1905 
in ‘Les Arts Anciens.’ 

That Hoppner was born in 1768 can hardly 
be correct. Hoppner died in 1810 in his 
fifty-first year, and his birthday could only 
have been in 1758 or 1759. I do not think 
the date I give, 1759, can be altered for that 
proposed by your reviewer. Surely he was 
more than seven when he entered the Aca- 
demy Schools in 1775, and he married in 
1782. 

If 1814 be correct with regard to Richard 
Wilson, that fine painter was born thirty-two 
years after his death. As for the so-called 
‘misprints,’ of the seven cited in the 
review two at least must stand. 

The ‘‘ wrong title’ under the illustration 
of Crome’s ‘ Windmill” can be explained 
by a reference to the frame of the picture ; 
and the birth-year of Alfred Stevens follows 
the usually trustworthy Catalogue of the 
Tate Gallery. 

The sentence, “The reader might have 
been warned against accepting as absolutely 
authentic some pictures that pass under the 
names of Fra Bartolommeo, Botticelli, 
Titian, Albrecht Diirer, Vigée Le Brun, 
Richard Wilson, Gainsborough, and J. 8S. 
Cotman,” cannot (in two instances certainly) 
be justified. I suggest doubts as to five out 
of nine Botticellis and twenty-one out of 
thirty Titians. The remaining names in 
the list have not been seriously assailed. 

I am further charged with the “ notable 
omissions’ of Lawrence’s portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, and Downman’s *‘ Lady Clarges,’ 
both in the National Gallery. The ‘ Lady 
Clarges’ I have no present knowledge of, 
unless it is in one of the Octagon Rooms. 
It is not in the Catalogue. As for the ‘ Mrs. 





Siddons,’ reference to p. 118 proves that I 


have not only included the portrait in the 
National Gallery, but also one in the Nationa} 
Portrait Gallery. The remaining “ notable 
omissions” belong to semi-private collec. 
tions not covered by the scheme of my 
volume. 

Your reviewer complains that “‘ the paren- 
theses denoting the room in which a par. 
ticular picture is to be found are chten 
left empty.” At the head of the explanatory 
list of abbreviations on p. vi the explanation 
is given that when “the bracket is em 
the picture was not on exhibition at the 
time this work was compiled, or is only shown 
by request.” 

There are other corrections I should like 


to refer to, but my letter is already long. _ 


Hue SToxgs, 


*,* We are not concerned with the fact 
that in past years various critics have in- 
correctly dated the death of Duccio; and 
the wrong date given in the current edition 
of Bryan is inexcusable, as it was concly- 
sively shown in 1900, in Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, xxiii. fase. iii. 314, that 
Duccio died on August 3rd, 1319. The date 
was also correctly given in The Atheneum 
as recently as April 25th of last year. 
Mr. Langton Douglas certainly does not 
countenance the wrong date in his 1908 
edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle as in 
vol. iii. 16 he discards Della Valle’s 
date, 1339, and endorses that of the Reper- 
tortum. In fact, the correct date has 
repeatedly been used by Mr. Douglas, 
notably in his ‘History of Siena,’ 1902, 
p- 337, and in the catalogue of Sienese piec- 
tures compiled by him for the Burlington 
Club in 1904, 

Mr. Stokes is also at fault in regard to the 
birthdate of Botticelli. His having passed 
the early sheets of his book before Mr. 
Horne’s ‘ Botticelli’ was published a year 
ago does not affect the question, as Mr. 
Horne had indicated nearly eight years ago 
(Revue Archéologique, 3° Série, xxxix. July, 
1901, p. 13) that, according to the “‘ Denun- 
zia’”’ of 1457, Botticelli was then thirteen 
years of age. This date has ever since 
been generally accepted, and Mrs. Ady in 
her ‘Life and Art of Botticelli,’ 1904, 
p- 9, referred to Mr. Horne’s discovery. It 
is not Mr. Horne’s habit to be ‘‘ dogmatic,” 
but in his book (p. 6) he shows that in all 
human probability the artist was born 
‘in the twelve months which began on the 
18th February, 1444,” and not in 1446, as 
Mr. Stokes still maintains. Moreover in our 
review of Mr. Horne’s book on August 15th 
last, if we did not fully accept the 
year 1444, we expressed the opinion that 
that year, although “not certainly estab- 
lished,”’ had ‘‘every probability in its favour.” 

With regard to the ‘Man’s Portrait’ by 
Jan van Eyck in the National Gallery 
(No. 222), Mr. Weale himself does not sup- 
port the contention. He has never, in the 
sixty years that he has been studying Van 
Eyck, made the untenable suggestion that 
the picture represents the painter himself. 
Mr. Weale in his ‘Hubert and John van 
Eyck,’ p. 69, in the short bibliography he 
appends to the ‘Man’s Portrait,’ merely 

oints out that “Durand” (which should 
e M. Durand-Gréville) in an article m 
‘Les Arts anciens’ (really ‘ Les Arts anciens 
de Flandre’: see Atheneum, No. 4199, 
p. 485) “‘ takes this to be a portrait of John 
van Eyck by himself when about forty- 
seven years of age.” If Mr. Stokes ha 
tested the reference on p. 69 to Mr. Weale’s 
own article in The Burlington Magazme, 
vi., 1904, p. 249, he would have seen what 
that eminent critic’s opinion really is, Viz, 
that the portrait “apparently represents 
a well-to-do merchant of about sixty-five 
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years of age.” In last month’s Burlington 
“Magazine Mr. Weale wrote a note volunteer- 
ing the suggestion that the portrait repre- 
sents Margaret van Eyck’s father. If the 
rtrait was painted in 1433, it could not 
ibly represent Jan van Eyck as Mr. 
Stokes still suggests, because he was at 
the time between forty-two and forty-eight 
years of age. ae 

We are still of the opinion that Hoppner 
was born in 1758 (not 1759, as Mr. Stokes’s 
book states), and our reviewer regrets that 
he allowed the obvious mistake of 1768 
to pass, as well as the still more obvious 
error which placed the year of Wilson’s 
birth in 1814. 

The birth of Alfred Stevens used to be 
given in the official Catalogue of the National 
Gallery of British Art as 1817, but we long 
ago (Atheneum, No. 4222) drew attention 
to its having been corrected in the current 
edition of the Catalogue to 1818. 

We are aware that Mr. Stokes has inserted 
in his book the generally accepted re- 
attributions of certain ‘‘ Botticellis” and 
“Titians,’ but we had others in mind, 
notably the ‘Smeralda Bandinelli’ in the 
Ionides Collection and the ‘Death of 
Lucretia ’ (No. 77, not No. 777) at Hampton 
Court ; they generally pass under the name 
of Botticelli and Titian. We cannot here 
point out which are the doubtful pictures 
by the other artists we named, but, to give 
only one instance, no responsible critic 
now accepts the ‘ Galiot in the Gale’ which 
was purchased by the National Gallery 
(No. 1458) as a Cotman in 1895 for a large 


sum. 

We are a little surprised that Mr. Stokes 
is evidently not aware of the fact that there 
are two portraits of Mrs. Siddons by Law- 
rence in the National Galler the one to 
which he refers (No. 785) on p. 118, and the 
one (No. 2222) which, together with Down- 
man’s ‘Lady Clarges’ (No. 2233), has long 
hung in the West Octagon Room. Neither 
of these pictures is, however, included in 
the official Catalogue. It is always as well 
to supplement the perusal of an official 
catalogue with a little personal knowledge 
of the collection in question. 

Mr. Stokes’s suggested explanation of the 
empty brackets is not very convincing ; 
we could fill at least a score of these brackets 
placed opposite to pictures which have 
never left the Gallery, and must therefore 
have been on exhibition when Mr. Stokes’s 
book was compiled. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


More careful hanging in the large room 
gives to the present exhibition an appearance 
of better quality than some of its prede- 
cessors. As a matter of fact, however, its 
average merit is about as usual, and interest 
centres in the work of three or four painters. 
Of these Mr. Joseph Simpson is the most 
noticeable, a portrait called Reska (32) 
being his best work, a painting of consider- 
able charm, if somewhat slight in structure 
for its scale. This slightness is clearly 
intentional, but is as doubtful in policy as 
was Whistler’s handling of similar themes. 
The painter selects a subject in which the 
contrasts of broad light and shade are very 
discreet-—the contrasts of local colour very 
trenchant. er for a few incisive spots 
of dark (admirably selected), the picture 
thus resolves itself into a number of broad 
surfaces of colour brilliantly contrasting 
one with the other, and possessing only the 
slightest of internal modelling—that flutter 
of surface variety which depends on actual 
handling, on the modulated pressure of the 





brush into fluid paint. The unity of illu- 
mination which bridges the obvious gulfs 
that divide these sharply separated tones 
has to be inferred from the nicely regulated 
degree with which each is ssuhdiied by the 
light, and by the manner of its emergence 
from the gloom. But here Mr. Simpson 
has somewhat less than perfect control 
in this rather slippery sort of painting. 
Whistler’s example has shown us that 
unity, even when so gained, is_ still 
precarious from the tendency, in the process 
of drying of the picture (a process which 
continues for years), for the variety of tone 
which comes of handling to flatten out, 
while that which depends on differences 
of pigment remains. Mr. Simpson’s pic- 
ture, charming as it is, suggests that already 
something of this sort has happened. 
Probably when he had just painted it 
the superficial modelling of the planes of 
the face seemed a little stronger, and the 
dark chiselling of the features (the holes, 
so to speak, tucked away from the light) 
was thus better supported. The parti pris 
of the painter oahte for brilliant colour, 
but not for solidity. Playing in slender 
modulations in the highest registers with 
a setting of black monotone, his painting 
has affinities with the music of a drum-and- 
fife band, and wants ease and fullness and 
substance. His little still life, The White 
Lady (3), shows the same want of some 
stable, preconcerted middle tones, which 
Mr. Simpson seems to avoid lest they should 
arrest the continuity and suddenness of 
his plunge from light to dark; yet had he 
permitted himself one or two such con- 
nexions, he would have avoided painting his 
figurine (which from its general aspect we 
take to be of porcelain) with an edge to 
her skirt suggestive of muslin. 

Mr. J. D. Fergusson, whose work is un- 
avoidably recalled by the picture just 
mentioned, is unfortunately not represented 
in the present show, and Mr. William 
Wells, another of the pillars of the Society, 
fails on this occasion. In the absence of the 
latter the best landscapes are by Mr. Alfred 
East, Mr. Gardner Symons, and Mr. A. 
Streeton. Mr. East’s Valley of the Wye 
(56) is an excellent example of his work, 
the interest being distributed with consider- 
able adroitness, and (except for a slight want 
of subtlety in the drawing of the descending 
slopes as they vanish behind the foreground 
ridge) with not a little feeling for the plastic 
possibilities of the theme—and this in a 
narrow range of pale colour very pleasantly 
handled. Gainsborough might have been 
the inspiration of a picture which at a near 
view is undeniably attractive. At longer 
range, however, it lacks the pictorial con- 
sistency necessary for effectiveness, and we 
become conscious of repetitions in the design. 
In his desire to insist on the openness of 
his foliage throughout, the painter has 
pierced his masses too frequently, breaking 
up characteristic forms with smaller detail, 
more mechanical though introduced at the 
call of naturalism. Thus broken up, the 
number of tones at his disposal seems 
too few, and the picture lacking in depth, 
because, the forms parallel to the picture 
plane being elaborately modelled, we natur- 
ally ask for a similar elaboration of projec- 
tion. This fundamental weakness is very 
cleverly masked, the lightness and confidence 
of the handling seeming to guarantee for 
the picture a structure more homogeneous 
than it actually possesses. 

The work of Mr. Symons (35, 139) argues 
sounder training, but less individual ability. 
It reflects the better side of current Conti- 
nental landscape painting, such as, for 
instance, that of the late Fritz Thaulow. 
Actually competent within the measure of 


417 
| his ambitions, Mr. Symons will have to 


| introduce additional elements into his art 
| if he is to be differentiated from many others, 
|and of this original research he shows no 
signs. He is thus a less hopeful phenomenon 
| than Mr. East, whose work, without bein; 
very deep, shows a restless activity of min 
which still keeps the future to some extent 
| open for him. He has climbed out of such 
| deep ruts that his picture provokes curiosity. 
| Mr. Arthur Streeton is a new-comer, and 
| the smaller of his contributions, Midday, 
| Grand Canal (21), is a compact and luminous 
work, nicely related in colour, and pleasantly 
suggestive in form. His picture of the 
Salute (19) pretends to greater realization, 
and shows his deficiencies as a draughtsman. 
‘The Salute’ may belong to a decadent 
period of architecture, but it is a highly 
successful and imposing piece of rhetoric, 
and Mr. Streeton’s version of it is wooden 
and unsympathetic. Of the other land- 
scapes, Mists and Dews of the Morning (8), 
by Mr. T. F. M. Sheard, achieves actuality 
at the expense of very unpleasant paint. 

The water-colours alternate between a 
thin and papery particularization of detail 
which has no relation to art, and the slip- 
shod repetition of current generalization 
which is only at many removes founded on 
nature. Amongst such the comparatively 
logical technique of Mr. Fox Pitt’s rough 
sketch Battersea (275) or Mr. Geoffrey 
Birkbeck’s equally slight Harvest (199) is 
distinctly refreshing. Mr. Arthur Ellis’s 
Sussex Fold (180) shows some observation 
of sheep, but is marred by a passage of 
gaudy colour out of key with the rest of the 
picture. 








PAINTINGS BY MR. ARTHUR 
STREETON. 


NOTHING in this collection at the Alpine 
Club Gallery is noticeably superior to the 
better of Mr. Streeton’s works already 
noticed ; but the large view of The Rialto 
(41), if less perfectly balanced, strikes a 
fresher and stronger note of colour, and 
displays more forcible handling. Abundant 
confidence is apparent throughout the exhibi- 
tion, which shows a painter who is master 
of an obvious and as yet slightly “ painty ” 
brilliance casting on his canvas great sur- 
faces of somewhat monotonously gleaming 
light, with which his few a 
sages of darker tones contrast h > 
lacking intermediate tones to give variety 
and subtlety. These dark passages, as in 
No. 7 or the foreground of No. 14, offer the 
best fragments of painting on the walls. 
Venice is shown through the eyes of a sort 
of modernized Ziem (No. 34 may be men- 
tioned as a typical example). In a sense 
the result is like the city, but not in the 
aspect by which we should prefer to re- 
member her. For many tourists, however, 
the undoubted brightness and confident 
execution of these sketches may offer the 
very illusion of Southern sunlight. 








JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS AND SIR 
CHARLES HOLROYD’S ETCHINGS. 


At the galleries of the —s house 
of Messrs. Goupil & Co. in Bedford Street 
(not to be confounded with the Goupil 
Gallery) is a collection of eighteenth-century 
Japanese prints of great charm and variety. 
By the enlargement of our European outlook 
these prints are becoming gradually less 
exotic, less the affair of specialists. British 
colour-printing is, alas! untouched by 
their influence, but the better class of 
painter is by degrees attaining to a wider 
conception of pictorial vision, which may 
in a few years permit us to criticize them 
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as we should contemporary European work, 
by the nature of their artistic merits, not 
by their rarity or as curious representations 
of an alien civilization. 

The fact is that for the ordinary visitor 
of exhibitions the time for detailed 
analysis is hardly come. The absorbing 
superiority, in certain directions, of the 
w of such a collection as this over any- 
thing our own artists accustom us to pre- 
vents our distinguishing clearly the internal 
differences of rank and variety of intention. 
It is only after some study that there 
emerges from the mass a type of print of 
unusually inventive ies te a designer 
who treats groups of figures with the fine 
sense of rhythmic form common to the 
earlier artists of his race, but with something 
in his colour of the allusiveness of French 
impressionism (witness the brilliant render- 
ing of a lamplit balcony against a sunset 
of the sea in No. 8); and we are thus taught 
to recognize Harunobu. Certain pictures 
(14, 16, 19) of extraordinary fairness, like 
that of spring blossom, in which, as against 
Harunobu’s large feeling for proportion, we 
are offered surfaces stiff with embroidery, 
furnish the most characteristic note of Shun- 
ché; while Utamaro—more promptly re- 
cognizable with his usually narrow range 
of subject, his severe restrictions of colour, 
and a line as generalized as any one’s, but of 
extraordinary swiftness — claims kinship 
more definitely than the rest with the finest 
Greek vase painters, whose work has only 
of recent years been properly appreciated. 
Toyokuni handled similar themes in 
less hierarchical fashion—his portraits are 
more chargés, more things of the theatre ; 
while in some of the work of Yeishi 
shown in this on the whole excellently 
selected exhibition we may notice the 
difference between the virtues of the 
school and its greater masters. Yeishi dis- 
plays a line fluent as ever, but a little slip- 
pery and merely stylistic, wanting in the 
tense, momentous quality which the best 
Japanese work has, and which bespeaks 
a close and particular study of nature, if 
different in kind from that to which Euro- 
peans are accustomed. In the case of two 
masters we have no hesitation at all; we 
can appreciate without any special study 
of Oriental standards the variety and lavish 
picturesqueness of the genial Hokusai, and 
the landscape charm of Hiroshigé, both 
copiously and splendidly represented in the 
present exhibition. 

But while we establish these elementary 
distinctions, the work of each master is so 
various that we are perpetually modifying 
them, and there is much in Japanese art 
that is undeniably obscure to us—passages 
of draughtsmanship (hands above all) which 
appear freakish, and contrary even to 
Oriental standards of beauty or expressive- 
ness as we conceive them. If this were 
not the case, our artists would rival these 
on their own ground, for after all a man 
cannot be said to understand the nature 
of an art if it is beyond his powers to practise 
it. We therefore welcome such exhibitions 
as this as offering a much-needed oppor- 
tunity for studying an art which has long 
been exploited and catalogued, but as yet 
hardly understood. 

In the gallery adjoining a collection of 
Sir Charles Holroyd’s etchings surprises 
us by the extent and variety of his work 
in this medium. It is probable that his best 
work is still to come, as his development 
seems to have been delayed by a constant 
strife between his instincts and his educa- 
tion. The latter has been perhaps as severe 
and favourable for style as any educa- 
tion obtainable in this country in our day. 
Sir Charles has benefited by it, but it has, 





we think, been strongly at variance with 
@ native impulse not, in its raw state, par- 
ticularly distinguished. This breaks out 
even now occasionally in a taste for obvious 
prettiness oddly dissonant with the eccle- 
siastical subjects, and sometimes wooden 
heaviness of drawing, imposed upon him 
by his duty and admiration. Such are the 
extremes between which he seems to have 
oscillated throughout his career, with never- 
theless a fair proportion of happier intervals 
when natural powers and training reinforced 
instead of combating one another. A Secret 
Society (13) is an early example; the Torre 
det Schiavi (48), Adam and his Wife Hid 
Themselves (63), Dr. Daniel (143), The 
Gesuati, Venice (91), and The Campanile 
of S. Pietro in Castello (95), along with 
sundry studies of trees, may be mentioned 
as later examples of the fine things which 
have oumiel an artist to whom the path 
of well-doing was not always easy. Had 
he given free rein to his temperament, 
successes would doubtless have been 
more frequent; but it is questionable if 
they would have reached the same level, 
and certainly by now the artist would have 
been in full decadence instead of in his 
prime. 








THE RIDLEY ART CLUB. 


At the Grafton Galleries an accomplished 
= of still life, Roses in Bowl (15), o Mr. 

. H. MacAndrew, is the first work that 
attracts us. Mr. Anning bBell’s water- 
colours (230 and 231), the pastel portraits 
of Mrs. Helen Bedford (151 and 152), and 
a dainty invention by Mr. F. Newton 
Shepard, The Harvest (164), are among the 
best works. Mr. Dacres Adams draws 
animals cleverly (186 and 187), but would be 
better for leaning less heavily on an outline 
too imitative to bear such conventional stress ; 
and Mr. Norman Garstin sends a picture, 
The Day after the Dance (49), of some deli- 
cacy as to tone values, which we suspect 
to date from a day when such matters were 
studied with the fine enthusiasm which 
attends a new gospel. 








SALE. 


Messrs. CHRIsTIE sold on March 27th the follow- 
ing pictures. R. Ansdell, The Rescue from the 
Coming Storm, 115/._ Vicat Cole, Pangbourne on 
the Thames, 1417. T. 8. Cooper, Cattle, Evening, 
299/.; Approaching Storm, Canterbury meadows, 
two cows and six sheep by a stream, 152/. H. W. B. 
Davis, Evening — 236/.; § ring-Time, 1571. 
W. P. Frith and R. Ansdell, e Gamekeeper’s 
Daughter, 1897. P. Graham, A Summer’s Day in 
the Highlands, 210/.; The Spate, 1102. J. F. 
Herring, The Interior of a Stable, with a white 
horse, a goat, a dog, a cat and ducks, 189/. J. C. 
Hook, Stand Clear, 1417. J. Macwhirter, A High- 
land Harvest, 147/. P. Nasmyth, A Woody Road, 
near Epping, with a house on the left, peasant and 
donkey in the foreground, 105/. S. E. Waller, 
Flown, 141/. H. Woods, A Venetian Chair-Mender 
under the Loggia, 120/. P. J. Clays, Dutch Fishing 
Craft, 1107. Birket Foster, Crossing the Brook, a 
view in Surrey, 1267. Erskine Nicol, Donnybrook 
Fair, 3997. Sir A. W. Callcott, A View in Holland, 
with nts and white horse ona road by the side 
of a river, 1107. W. Collins, Blackberry Gatherers, 
1267. Constable, Hampstead Heath, 378. J. 
Holland, The Piazzetta of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
looking across to Santa Maria della Salute, 178/. 
Lawrence, Portrait of a Lady, in red velvet dress 
trimmed with fur, lace head-dress, 252/._ E. Blair 
Leighton, The Foreign Bride, 147/. J. Linnell, 
Returning to the Homestead, 262/.; A View in 
Sussex with a woodman and his family. 3367. W. 
Miiller, Carrying the Hay, Showery Weather, valley 
of Gillingham in the distance, 336/. ; A River Scene, 
with a cottage. punt, and figures, 178/. mney, 
Portrait of a Lady, in white dress and cap, with 
blue sash, 105/. 

Among the water-colours sold were Birket Foster, 
St. Andrews, 131/. Copley Fielding, A Coast Scene, 
with fishing-boats off a harbour, a shrimper in the 
foreground, 100/. 








es, 
Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE art of Charles Conder receives 
double appreciation in The Burlington Maga- 
zine for April—first in an illustrated tribute 
by Mr. Charles Ricketts, and then in the 
course of a notice of the “ Fair Women” 
Exhibition by Mr. Roger E. Fry. Tyo 
fine Persian portraits by Behzad, one of 
which forms the photogravure frontispiece 
are described by Dr. F. R. Martin; Mp 
R. L. Hobson begins an elaborate study of 
the porcelain of the Sung and Yuan dynas. 
ties; and Mr. G. F. Hill discusses the wax 
models for medals in the Rosenheim and 
Oppenheimer collections. ‘ Engravings and 
their States,’ by Mr. A. M. Hind; ‘The 
Golden Fleece,’ by Mr. A. Van de Put; 
‘Trecento Pictures in American Collections’ 
by Mr. Osvald Siren; ‘A “Concert g& 
Asolo’”’ after Giorgione,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Cook; and ‘A High German Painting at 
Richmond,’ by Mr. Hermann Voss, are 
other papers of some length; while the 
contributors of shorter articles and letters 
include Mr. Weale, Mr. Leveson Gower, 
Mr. Chamberlain, M. Henry Hymans, and 
Mr Andrew Lang (the last replying to the 
strictures of M. Salomon Reinach in the 
March number). 

A ‘CuassicaL LANDSCAPE’ (No. 2287) 
by George Smith (of Chichester), which 
has been bequeathed to ‘he National Gallery 
by Mr. George Derwent Radclyffe, has 
recently been hung in the West Octagon 
Room. 

GAINSBOROUGH’S ‘Portrait of David 
Middleton,’ Surgeon-General to the Army 
and Surgeon to the Household of George IIL, 
has been lent to the Edinburgh Gallery. 
Another addition to the same Gallery is the 
‘ Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg’ by W. Bell 
Scott. 


THE FrinE-ArtT Society proposes to hold 
in July next in New Bond Street an exhibi- 
tion in connexion with the centenary of 
Tennyson. It will consist of portraits, 
MSS., books, relics, views of places con- 
nected with Tennyson, and illustrations of 
his poems. The Society is receiving the 
support of Lord Tennyson and many others, 
and will be glad to hear of any of the above 
objects which owners or artists would be 
ready to lend. 


WE regret to learn that Prof. Aloys 
Hauser, the well-known picture restorer, 
died at Munich on March 7th at the age of 
seventy-eight. 

Pror. FRANZ VON REBER, for many years 
Director of the Munich Gallery, is retiring 
from that post. It is rumoured that Dr. 
von Tschudi, Director of the National 
Gallery at Berlin, is likely to succeed him, 
though no official announcement on the 
subject has as yet been made. 

A WRITER in the Cicerone (Heft 6) draws 
attention to the increasing importance 
of some of the smaller museums in the 
Rhenish provinces, and reproduces an I- 
teresting ‘Crucifixion’ in the Gallery a 
Miinchen-Gladbach, near Diisseldorf, for- 
merly in the Kramer Collection at Kempen, 
and ascribed to a Cologne painter of about 
1480. The composition certainly recalls the 
Meister des Marienlebens, but in other 
respects the writer shows that it is more 
closely connected with painters of the 
Netherlands. He dates it about 1500, but 

oints out that*in part it appears to have 
ens inspired by the compositions of Rogier 
van der Weyden, and in part by a group 
of works which pass under the collective 
name of Hendrik Bles. 


Tue sudden death, at the age of fifty-six 
of the distinguished architect Prof. Alfred 
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Messel, which is announced from Berlin, 
inflicts a serious loss on that city. He had 
been entrusted with the building of the 
Berlin Museum on the so-called Museums- 
insel, and his plans were complete as far 
as the chief features of the building are 
concerned. 

Tue Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
has purchased the picture ‘ Winter Twili ht,’ 

. A. K. Brown. This is the third 
of his works purchased by English corpora- 
tions within a year. 

A REPLICA of the portrait of Mr. Robert 
Stewart, Lord Provost of Glasgow 1851-4, 
by Sir Daniel Macnee, is to be placed in the 
Glasgow Corporation Art Gallery. 

Tue death at Meulan is announced of 
the well-known French landscape painter 
Victor Vignon, at the age of sixty-one. A 
conscientious artist of considerable talent, he 
was at one time popular, but had of late 

ears fallen out of public notice. He was 
an exhibitor at the Salon of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, and last year 
sent ‘ Portraits des trois Demoiselles V.’ 

Dr. Davip Murray delivered yesterday 
at Edinburgh the first of the Rhind 
Lectures in Archeology, his subject being 
‘The Occupation and Use of the Land in 
Scotland in Early Times.’ 


Tae Stokes Memortat LEcTURES de- 
livered last week in Alexandra College, 
Dublin, by Prof. William Ridgeway, dealt 
with the early history and archeology of 
Ireland down to the year 900 a.p. Prof. 
Ridgeway expressed his belief that in the 
manufacture of implements Ireland at no 
time during the Bronze or Iron Age had 
been dependent upon Britain. All the evi- 
dence went to show that the Irish had always 
had direct relations with the Continent, 
particularly with Spain and France. 

THE CONNOISSEUR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
will shortly issue a book on ‘ British Military 
Prints, by Mr. Ralph Nevill, author of 
‘Old Sporting Prints,’ and ‘ French Prints 
of the Bighteenth Century.’ 








MUSIC 
—_>—- 
THE WEEK. 

QuEEN’s Haiti. — Symphony 

Queen’s Hall Choral Society. 
Last Saturday afternoon M. Vincent 
d'Indy conducted his Trilogy for Orchestra 
(after Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’) at the Sym- 
phony Concert at Queen’s Hall. The work 
we noticed a fortnight ago was composed 
recently, the greater part of the one now 
In question in 1880, and the earlier tone- 
poem is the easier to grasp. Each section 
has a brief superscription : ‘ Wallenstein’s 
Camp,’ ‘Max and Thekla,’ and ‘The 
Death of Wallenstein.’ The first part 
gives a graphic tone-picture of the 
general’s camp, especially of the bustle 
and excitement, though little is made of 
the theme presenting the sermon of the 
Capuchin friar. In the second section there 
s some clever and effective writing, though 
lacking in strong feeling. There are, too, 
many impressive moments in the final 
section, which, however, is not entirely 
convincing. The composer, an excellent 
conductor, gave, with the help of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, a most success- 
ful interpretation of his clever work. 

Madame Schumann-Heink sang with 
skill the recitative and rondo “ Non pid 
di fiori” from Mozart’s ‘La Clemenza di 


Concerts. 





Tito,’ the obbligato part for corno di 
bassetto being well played by Mr. F. 
Gomez. She was also afterwards heard 
in Schubert’s ‘Die junge Nonne,’ ‘ Der 
Tod und das .adchen, and ‘Der 
ErlkGénig,’ the accompaniments of which 
were scored by Liszt, Mottl, and Berlioz 
respectively. The colouring in all three 
was good, especially in the first; but, 
after all, the original pianoforte accom- 
paniments are more effective. 

A first concert was given by the new 
Queen’s Hall Choral Society on Tuesday 
evening. This choir, 250 in number, has 
been formed and trained by Mr. Franco 
Leoni, and the voices are of good quality 
and well balanced. The programme in- 
cluded three novelties: a cantata 
‘Ulysses and the Sirens,’ for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, by the French composer 
M. Paul Puget; a ‘Scottish Rhapsody,’ 
for chorus, soli, and orchestra, by Mr. 
Hubert Bath; and a smoothly written 
‘Forest Song,’ for chorus and soprano 
solo, by Mr. Erik Meyer-Helmund. In 
the first the music, though for the most 
part conventional, is gratefully written 
for the voices, and reflects the spirit of 
the poem by M. Paul Collin, of which an 
English version by Mr. F. E. Weatherly 
was used. Mr. Bath’s setting of Robert 
Buchanan’s humorous poem ‘ The Wedding 
of Shon Maclean’ proved extremely clever. 
In the opening symphony, in the delicate 
poetical treatment of Shon’s theme, 
and in other passages, a fine contrast is 
obtained to the humorous music, in which 
there is plenty of Scotch colour. An 
admirable rendering was given of the work 
under the composer’s direction. The 
soloists were Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. 
Peter Dawson. 

Laurent de Rillé’s unaccompanied male 
quartet ‘The Retreat’ was most effec- 
tively sung. In the Puget work both 
choir and Mr. Leoni as conductor seemed 
over-anxious, but this was only natural. 
We hope that this new choir will revive 
many neglected choral works, and also 
introduce judiciously selected novelties. 


ALBERT Hati.—Bach’s Mass in B minor. 
THE programme of the final concert 
of the Royal Albert Choral Society last 
Thursday week was devoted to Bach’s 
Mass in B minor, and in many respects 
an impressive performance was given of 
that wonderful work, under the direction 
of Sir Frederick Bridge. The high notes 
of the sopranos were somewhat thin, 
also in passages to be sung softly there 
was not always sufficient delicacy; on 
the whole, however, the choral singing 
was very fine. The “ Sanctus ” (not taken 
at a rate robbing it of its grandeur) and 
the choruses which follow were admirably 
rendered. Praise, too, must be given 
to the soloists, Misses Gleeson-White 
and Maria Yelland, and Messrs. Lloyd 
Chandos and Charles Knowles, although— 
partly owing to the huge building, partly 
to insufficient rehearsal—most of the solos 
did not produce their full effect. The 
same minute attention to phrasing, ex- 
pression, and balance of tone between 
voice and instruments ought to be paid to 
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these solos as is given to those in modern 
works; but for that there cannot be 
sufficient time at ordinary rehearsals. 
As matters now stand—and we are speak- 
ing not only of the performance in ques- 
tion, but also of the general style of inter- 
preting Bach’s solos—one feels that a 
conductor is largely occupied in prevent- 
ing a misunderstanding between the 
singer and the frequently complex accom- 
paniment. 














OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Reminiscences of my Life. By Charles 
Santley. (Pitman & Sons.)—Sir Charles 
Santley in the course of a long life must 
have seen and heard much well worth re- 
cording, yet we confess that his reminiscences 
are somewhat disappointing. They are 
lively, and often amusing; but for the most 
part not quite what one would expect from so 
distinguished an artist. His remarks about the 
Pyne and Harrison English Opera Company, 
and some of his references to musicians who 
are mere names to the present generation, 
have a certain quaint interest ; but we find 
no references to Verdi, Brahms, or Liszt, 
to name three important men of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
Then, as Santley sang in the first London 
performance of ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ 
he was bound to say something about 
Wagner’s operas; but one would have 
liked something more serious than he sup- 
plies. His impression of Wagner is that 
“his evil genius led him down to the musical 
Styx instead of up to the region of Celestial 
harmony.” 

Our author possesses a notebook which 
belonged to Mendelssohn, containing water- 
colour and pencil drawings, sketches of 
songs, &c. Of a song, and a pencil drawing 
of Ludgate Hill from that book, facsimiles 
are given among the numerous illustrations 
in these ‘ Reminiscences.’ 








Musical Gossip. 


THE first performance of a new amateur 
operatic society took place in Dublin on 
Monday, under the conductorship of Dr. 
Esposito, when Verdi’s ‘ Ernani’ was given 
with great success. The orchestral music 
was finely rendered by the band of the Dublin 
Orchestral Society. 

JOSEPH JOACHIM’s letters are to be pub- 
lished next year under the editorship of 
his son, Dr. Johannes Joachim, and his old 
friend Prof. Andreas Moser. All who pos- 
sess letters written by Joachim are re- 
quested to communicate with the firm of 
Julius Bard at Berlin. 

In connexion with the Mendelssohn Cen- 
tenary, the correspondence between the 
composer and his friend Karl Klingemann 
has been published by the G. D. Baedecker 
firm at Essen. We may also mention the 
humorous ‘ Musikantenprugelei’ for two 
choirs of male voices, and the ‘ Diogenes’ 
Canon, which Prof. Dr. Albert Kopfermann 
found in one of the fifty volumes in the 
Berlin Library which contain Mendelssohn’s 
compositions, nearly all in his handwriting. 
The above-mentioned musical jokes were 
published in the February “ Mendelssohn ” 
number of Die Musik. 

On March 19th, 1859, Gounod’s ‘ Faust ’ 
was produced at the Paris Théatre Lyrique. 
The work has since been performed at Paris, 
1,336 times. The jubilee of the production 
was celebrated at the Opéra on March 12th, 
the work being given with the following 
cast : Miles. Brozia, Courbiéres, and Goulan- 
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court, and MM. Muratore, Journet, Rigaux, 
and Chappelon. 

Mr. Ropert ARTHUR will begin a four 
weeks’ season of Italian opera at the 
Coronet Theatre on April 26th. 

THe Dresden String Quartet (MM. Emil 
— Bruno Eichhorn, Arthur Eller, and 
J. Fleischer) will give two chamber concerts 
at Bechstein Hall on April 30th and May 3rd, 
at which works by Prof. Felix Draeseke 
and Mr. A. M. Barton will be produced. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

Sunday Society . 3 Qeeenie Hail. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's 

Wen. London Symphony Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 


— New Sym Orchestra, 9, Queen’s Hall. 
Fri. — 8 Hall Gccheetene 3, Gomne Hall. 

- 3.30, Crystal b 

— Royal Choral Society, 7, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Sacred Concert, 7.30, Queen's Hall. 


DRAMA 


—@—— 
THE WEEK. 


Krxq’s, HaMMErRSMITH. — Ibsen’s ‘Master- 

Builder.’ 

Ir needs the crispest acting to prevent 
‘The Master-Builder’ from depressing 
the spirits or provoking the ridicule of 
an English audience. We as a people 
are not fond of symbols in the theatre, 
or, if we are to have them, they must be at 
once transparent and sublime, and in 
this particular piece Ibsen has employed 
symbolism of a crude and _ exasperat- 
ing sort. Yet there is a curiously im- 
pressive quality about the drama which 
can scarcely be defined except by detail. 
‘The Master-Builder’ is the oddest mix- 
ture of fantasy and parochialism, of con- 
summate characterization and _ violent 
melodrama, of sound thought and pre- 
tentious cant. This is the play which 
contains the fine phrase about “the 
younger generation knocking at the door,” 
and embodies the idea expressed by that 
phrase. In this play also is to be dis- 
covered one of the most vital of Ibsen’s 
feminine creations—Hilda Wangel, of 
the restless energy and “robust con- 
science,” who is so ardent in her youthful- 
ness, so exacting in her idealism. No- 
where else does the playwright contrast 
more forcibly the confidence and cruelty 
of the young and the disillusionment and 
timidity of their elders. Yet at the same 
time it is in this drama that a heroine 
finds the misfortunes of others “ fright- 
fully thrilling,” and raises a pean of joy 
over the death of a man whom she has 
goaded into undertaking a task beyond 
his powers ; 
can refer philosophically to her loss of 
two children in a fire, and be inconsolable 
over the simultaneous destruction of 
“nine lovely dolls.” 

A play so full of naiveté requires not 
only vigour, but also inspiration, from 
its interpreters, if it is to make a strong 
appeal. Hilda must be presented as a 
magnetic personality ; Solness, the master- 
builder, must take himself with infinite 
seriousness. When Miss Elizabeth Robins 
and Mr. Herbert Waring assumed these 
parts years ago, they were able to secure 
such an effect. It cannot be said that 
their success was repeated by Miss Jessica 
Solomon and her colleagues in the revival 


8cx. 








it is here that a mother | 











ven last Tuesday afternoon at the 
King’s, Hammersmith. Here we had good 
intentions and moderate achievement, 
acting that never created illusion. Miss 
Solomon’s performance was intelligent, 
Mr. Rathmell Wilson’s diction evinced a 
feeling for rhythm; but neither player 
carried us out of ourselves, or could make 
us forget that we were inside a theatre. 
So Ibsen did not get his due. 








Pramatic Gossip. 


THE only licensed version of ‘Salome’ 
will be seen at the Coronet next Monday. 
Written by the Hon. Eleanor Norton, with 
music by Mr. Robert Hilton and Mr. Gran- 
ville Bantock, it will be played by the same 
company that appeared in it for a six months’ 
run in Berlin. Tt will follow a revival of 
Lytton’s ‘Richelieu,’ with Mr. Robert 
Hilton as the Cardinal. 

For their six weeks’ Shakespearean season 
season at the Court Theatre (which opens 
on Easter Monday with two performances 
of ‘As You Like It’) Mr. Gerald Lawrence 
and Miss Fay Davis have engaged a strong 
company. Mr. William Haviland will play 
Touchstone, Shylock, Mercutio, Malvolio, 
and Don Pedro; and Mrs. E. H. Brooke 
the Nurse in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ The 
company also includes Miss Esmé Hubbard, 
Miss Viola Holland, and Miss Esmé Beringer. 
Sixteenth-century Flemish tapestries will 
enclose the stage, while the incidental music 
will be under the direction of Mr. W. Bell- 
Porter, late musical director at the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, Stratford. 

R. C. Carton’s new play, which is to be 
produced by Mr. Weedon Grossmith at the 
Criterion Theatre on the 13th inst., is to be 
called ‘Mr. Preedy and the Countess.’ Mr. 
Grossmith will represent a partner in an 
emporium, Miss Compton a countess, and 
Mr. Vane-Tempest her second husband. 
The scene is laid throughout in a flat at 
South Kensington. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.— B. M.—C. J.—W. L. M.—W. J.— 
W.T.L.—Received. 

G. M. P.—See notice above. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


By GERTRUDE DUDLEY. 
Director of the Women’s Department of Physi 
Education, Chicago Universit , and a 
FRANCES A. KELLO 








TWO NEW DRAMAS IN VERSE, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


LANCELOT AND ELAINE 
A Play in Five Acts. 
By MORLEY STEYNOR. 


LANCELOT and GUENEVERE, 
A Play in a Prologue and Four Acts, 
By MORLEY STEYNOR. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK FOR EASTER, 
NOW READY, crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


EASTER EGGS. An Easter Idyll 
for Children by CHRISTOPH VON SCHMID, 
with many Illustrations in Colour and Black 
and White by Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE, 
and special Binding and End-Papers. 

‘* An ideal Easter gift for the children.” 
Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere, 








READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Post 8vo, with 48 Mfllustrations and a Map. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ALASKA, THE GREAT COUNTRY. 
By ELLA HIGGINSON. 

In this volume Miss Higginson, whose writi 
are well known in America, tells the story of 
growth of Alaska, for which at present little- 
known country she predicts a great future. The 
numerous illustrations are a special feature of the 
book. 





ROME AT EASTER. 
Feap. 8vo, 28. net. 
ROMAN PICTURE GALLERIES. 


A Guide and Handbook to all the Picture 
Galleries in the Eternal City. 





THE 
ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


Each in one volume, cloth, gilt tops, with numerous Full- 
Page Illustrations and a Plan, crown 8vo, 68. net. 


THE ART OF THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE LOUVBE. 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN. 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 


THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. 


By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE VENICE 


ACADEMY. By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 


THE ART OF THE DRESDEN 


GALLERY. BY JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE NETHERLAND 


GALLERIES. By DAVID C. PREYER. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
SARAH TULDON’S LOVERS Orme Agnus 


“Sarah Tuldon is a splendid central figure round whom are grouped 
many others, mostly simple country folk, but each one distinct and interestin 
and perfectly natural. Around them spreads the Dorset landscape, fres 
and fragrant, a charming setting of a story full of grace and charm.” 


Westminster Gazette. 
THE LONG ARM E. Phillips Oppenheim 


‘There is no story-teller living who can be more surely relied upon than 
Mr. Oppenheim for conceiving a daring plot and then working it out with 
such ingenuity. ‘The Long Arm’ is a clever story, which no one will lay 
down til every line is read.” — World. 


A CRIME ON CANVAS Fred M. White 


“There is sufficient of mystery in this story to stock half a dozen 
ordinary romances.” —Shefield Independent. 


THE SIN OF ALISON DERING L. G. Moberly 


“The plot of this story is cleverly conceived and well carried out. Miss 
Moberly writes with great charm and skill, and the reader is not likely to 
put down the book until the tangle is finally cleared up. As a character- 
study, the figure of Alison Dering is drawn with considerable insight.” 

Financial Times. 


THE DUKE IN THE SUBURBS Edgar Wallace 


“Mr. Wallace is at his best in the broad spirit of comedy, and his 
humour is always infectious.”— Yorkshire Post, 


PURPLE AND HOMESPUN Austin Fryers 


“A most entertaining and readable story.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


MONEY Marie Connor Leighton 


“Marie Connor Leighton’s ‘Money’ will provide all that can be 
expected—and more. The amazing fertility of invention is undeniable.” 
Daily Express. 


A POACHED PEERAGE Sir William Magnay 


“The book is written in a style delightfully fresh and natural, and does 
not contain a dull page. It is rich in striking situations, strong dramatic 
power, and a keen sense of humour, and is one the reader would fain finish 
at a single sitting.” —Jrish Independent. 


THE SOCIALIST Guy Thorne 


“Mr, Thorne does nothing by halves. He thrilled us by showing us the 
possibilities of the extinction of the Christian religion. He now shows us 
what a force Christian Socialism might be if only it were inspired. 
Accordingly he packs ‘The Socialist’ with rousing incident.” 


Liverpool Post. 
HIS FATHER’S HONOUR 
David Christie Murray 


“As we know from ‘ Rainbow Gold’ the late Mr. Christie Murray was 
capable of really fine work, and in ‘His Father’s Honour’ we have the work 
of skilled writer.” —Morning Leader. 


SIR MORECAMBE’S MARRIAGE 


Florence Warden 


_ “Miss Warden has a task quite to her talent and to her liking, the book 
being without a dull page and well up to the standard of ‘ The House on the 
Marsh.” —Neweastle Journal. 


A BID FOR LOYALTY James Blyth 


ns “Mr. Blyth is to be congratulated on this powerful and original work. 
tis one of the best novels of the season.” —Manchester Courier. 


PRINCE KARL A. C. Gunter 


“‘Amusing—almost every line of it.” —Sportsman. 





SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, round corners. 
WITH MAPS AND PLANS AND MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Liverpool. Birkenhead, &c. 
Llandrindod Wells and District. 
Llandudno and N. Wales. 
London and Environs. 
Lowestoft and District. 

Lyme Regis. 

Lynton and Lynmouth. 


Aldeburgh and the Suffolk Coast. 
Bangor and North Wales. 

Bath, Wells, Glastonbury. 
Bexhill and District. 

Bideford, Barnstaple, &c. 
Bognor, Chichester, Selsey. 
Bournemouth and District. 


Bridlington and Filey. Malvern and District. 
Brighton and Hove. Margate. 
Bristol] and Environs. Matlock and District. 


Broadstairs and N.E. Kent. 
Buxton and District. 
Canterbury and N.E. Kent. 
Channel Islands. 
Clevedon. 

Clifton, Bristol, and District. 
Colwyn Bay and North Wales. 
Cromer, Sheringham, &c. 
Dartmoor. 

Dawlish and S.E. Devon. 
Deal, Walmer, &c. 

Dover, St. Margaret’s Bay, &c. 


Minehead, Exmoor, &c. 
Newquay and N. Cornwall. 
Nottingham and District. 
Penzance and W. Cornwall. 
Plymouth and 8. ‘V. Devon. 
Portsmouth and District. 

| Ramsgate, Sandwich, &c. 
Rhy] and North Wales. 

| Scarborough and District. 

| Sherwood Forest, Nottingham, &c. 
Sidmouth, Seaton, &c. 
Southsea and District. 


Dovercourt, Harwich, &c. Southwold. 
Eastbourne, Seaford, &c. Stratford-upon-Avon. 
English Lake District. Swanage. 

Exeter and S.E. Devon. | Teignmouth. 


Exmouth and District. 
Falmouth and 8S. Cornwall. 
Felixstowe and District. 
Folkestone, Hythe, &c. 


Tenby and South Wales. 
Thames, The, from Putney to Cricklade. 
Torquay, Paignton, &. 

| ‘Wales, North (Northern Section). 


Harrogate, Ripon, &c. Wales, North (Southern Section). 

Hastings, St. Leonards, &c. Wales, South. 

Herne Bay, Whitstable, &c. Weston-super-Mare. 

Ilfracombe and N. Devon. | Weymouth and District. 

Isle of Man. Whitby and District. 

Isle of Wight. Worthing and S. W. Sussex. 

Leamington, Warwick, &c. Wye Valley. 

Littlehampton. Yarmouth and the Broads. 
SCOTLAND. 


Highlands and Islands. 
Inverness and District. 
Oban and the Western Highlands. 


Aberdeen and District. 
Edinburgh and District. 
Glasgow and the Clyde. 


IRELAND. 


Donegal Highlands. 
Dublin and County Wicklow. 


Belfast and District. 
Killarney and South-West Ireland. 


Antrim, Portrush, Giant’s Causeway, &c. | 
Cork, Glengariff, Bantry Bay, &c. 


HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
These Volumes are issued in superior Cloth Binding, with many Maps, and Street Plans 


of the principal Cities. 
Belgium. | Paris and Environs. 
Holland. (INDEX TO STREETS. | The Paris Guide is also issued in the uni- 


form ls. edition, with Plan of the City 
only. 
! Switzerland. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


London and Environs, with complete 
The London Guide is also issued in uniform 
1s. edition. 





WARD LOCK & CO., Limrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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Shipping. 
P. « O. 


PLEASURE CRUISES FROM MARSEILLES. 


(Rail and cane connexions from 
London.) 





No. oie 22 to May 20. 
ENICE, ALMATIA, 
CORFU, NAPLES, 
SICILY, VILLEFRANCHE, &c. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


No. 4.—May 21 to June 12. 
NAPLES, ALGIERS, LISBON, AND 
LONDON. 


Fares from 20 Guineas. 
Special Terms for Cruises 3 & 4 in conjunction. 


From London and Leith. 
No. 5.—July 1 to July 27. 
SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, &c. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 
No. 6.—July 29 to August 11. 
No. 7.—August 13 to August 26. 
THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
Fares from 12 Guineas. 


Pp O CRUISING YACHT VECTIS, 
- A 6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p. 
For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all information, 
apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
y, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall 
treet, E.C., London. 


8.Y. 
VECTIS 





BY 








Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAnway PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, 5,600,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
N ATIONAL 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





PROVIDENT 


[NStTiITurioNn 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


. Established 18365. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on net cost of Endowment Assurances, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


| NoORwIcH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Lev. 





| 
| 
| 





Founded 1797, HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C. 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
LONDON | Norwich Union rs (Entrance, St. James's 
OFFICES Street), Piccadilly, W. 
1, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
| 26, Charles Street, St. James's, S.W. 
Edgware Road, Ww. 





\81, 
Chalane Bald ...ccccccccce socces 222,000,000. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 








Situations Wacant—continued. 


| J NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 

The COUNCIL invites eqgiientions for the CHAIR OF HISTORY. 
Stipend 600. pet annum. The successful Candidate will be required 
to enter on his duties on OCTOBER 1, 1909. 

Applications, with full particulars of Academic distinctions and 

and published work, together with the names of not 
less than three References, should be sent to the undersigned on or 
before MAY 8. Sixty-five copies should be sent. 

Testimonials are not required. 

Furtner particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES AND QUERIES 
for DECEMBER 10 and 24, 1892, and JANUARY 7 and 21, 1893 
CONTAINS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 








O YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marshall’s 
Foot Tonic “‘ PEDESTRINE.” For all relaxed, swollen, tender 
conditions its action is simply magical ; it cools, comforts, and enables 
the foot to resist boot pressure. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 
> = et bottle, post fre.—MARSHALL & CO., 704, Basinghall 
reet, E.C. 








HIGHEST AWARDS. 


CORK, 1883. LIVERPOOL, 1886. PARIS, 1896. ADELAIDE, 1887. 

PARIS, 1889. CHICAGO, 1893. PARIS, 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
FRANCO-BRITISH, 1908. 

QQ» 


BUS HMILULS. 
Have you tried this—the Prize-Winning Whisky ? 


From all Wine Merchants. 
Address of nearest Agent sent on application. 


“OLD BUSHMILLS” DISTILLERY CO., Lrp., 
20, Mark Lane, E.C. 








H. GREVEL & CO.”S PUBLICATIONS 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


RICHARD TO MINNA WAGNER 


270 LETTERS TO HIS FIRST WIFE 
Translated by WM. ASHTON ELLIS. With 2 Portraits. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 1/. 4s. net. 


_ _‘Wagner’s Letters to Minna,’ have created a profound sensation 
in Germany, and will be welcomed throughout the whole world as a 
human document of the first magnitude. 


These remarkable letters far surpass in interest even the ‘Letters 
to Mathilde Wesendonck,’ and generally tend to correct the fallacies 
current concerning the relations which prevailed between the master 


and his first wife. 





33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








THE GOUTY AGE. 


HOW URIC ACID AFFECTS THE MAN 
OR WOMAN OF FORTY. 


Some of the worst cases of gout and its allieg 
complaints begin about the age of forty. In such 
cases the signs of incipient gout have not been 
recognized and properly treated during the earlier 
years ; the gouty habit has become fixed and the 
uric acid now asserts itself in full force as the regult 
of diminished vitality and the less active habits of 
life which begin to be indulged in at this age, 

During the early years when the uric acid jg 
impregnating all parts of the system it may set up 
no other symptoms than those which are common| 
associated with ordinary dyspepsia. In many 
however, these dyspeptic symptoms are attended 
or followed by occasional attacks of dull aches or 
pains in various parts of the body, but these do 
not remain for very long, as a rule, and bej 
usually in evidence during wet or changeable 
weather, or when the gouty subject has been ex. 
posed to damp or cold for any length of time, or 
subjected to over-exertion, they are rarely attr- 
buted to a growing goutiness of the system. 

In some cases small nodules appear under the 
skin during the comparatively early stages of the 
gouty habit, these being generally present on the 
outer rim of the ear or upon the eyelids, while 
attendant symptoms are irritation between the 
fingers and in the palms. 

To Correct THE Gouty Hapsir. 

What is required in every case of gouty origin— 
whether for the earliest gouty signs or the most 
advanced case of gout—is an eliminant which has 
the power not only to penetrate to the furthest 
extremities of the system and eliminate therefrom 
all the excess uric acid and the deposits of urate of 
soda which are the result of the presence of the 
uric acid, but which also has the power to check the 
gouty habit itself without having any deleterious 
influence upon the system. Bishop’s Varalettes 
fulfil these important requirements perfectly. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon gouty 
subjects that Bishop’s Varalettes are positivel 
essential to their well-being, to the avoiding of al 
the minor symptoms in the earlier years of the gouty 
habit, and to the prevention and relief of any of the 
severe ailments which in later years the gouty 
tendency entails if wrongly treated or neglected. 

Gout, rheumatism, and rheumatic gout—with 
their acute pain, swollen and inflamed joints and 
stiff muscles—always demand the use of Bishop's 
Varalettes, as also do the allied ailments of gouty 
eczema (affecting the skin), lumbago (persistent and 
intense pain in the loins), sciatica (acute pain ex- 
tending from hips down thigh to knee, often causing 
lameness), stone and gravel (crystalline uratic de- 
posits causing agonizing pains and _prostrating 
illness), neuritis (numbness or tingling in the 
muscles of the arm, developing into very severe 

in), and suppressed gout (general discomfort, 
owness of spirits, poor appetite, and nervous 
irritability). 

Ir you ARE A Gouty Sussecr 

write to-day to Alfred Bishop, Limited, manufac- 
turing chemists (established 1857), of 48, Spelman 
Street, London, N.E., for a copy of their booklet 
Cuinggety ailments. It clearly explains how 
Bishop's Varalettes act as a preventive and remedy 
for this very prevalent series of complaints. An 
authoritative dietary for all gouty people is included. 
When writing please ask for Booklet V., anda copy 
will be forwarded post free. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are effervescent, tasteless, and 
dissolve immediately. They may be taken in any 
beverage, but preferably in plain or aerated water. 
They are sold by all chemists, in 1s. vials, 2s. bottles, 
and 5s. cases, the latter being the twenty-five 7 
treatment. They may also be had direct from the 
Makers, whose address is given above. 

Bishop's Tazalettes may. be had of the leadin chonlete®s 
every coun . r — 
AUSTRALIA.—Potter & Birks, 1h, “Macquarie Place 

Sydney, N.S. W. 
INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay Groom & Co., Bombay. 
UNITED STATES.—Lehn & Fink, 120, William Street, 
ew York. 


SPAIN.— Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 pral, Barcelon® 
FRANCE.— rts et Cie, 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 


RUSSIA.—Mr. F. Brempel, Serpoukhovskaya Street, 1% 
St. Petersburg. 
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Magazines, &c. Messrs. MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. James MacLehose & Sons. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION. By Sir William H. White, K.C.B., late 
Director of Naval Construction. 

A RUDE AWAKENING. By Col. The Earl of Erroll, K.T. 

GERMAN ARMAMENTS AND THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 
By J. Ellis Barker. 

THE UNIONIST PARTY AND ITS FISCAL SORE. By Lord 
Hugh Cecil. 


FORTY-FOUR YEARS AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE. By Sir 
William Baillie Hamilton, K.C.M.G. C.B. 
THE GREAT INQUEST. By J. A, R. Marriott. 


THE DEFAMERS OF SHAKESPEARE. Concluded. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart. 


NATIONAL AFFORESTATION. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart. 

SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE GREAT EARTH- 
QUAKE. By the Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood (Duke of Bronte). 

THE NEW ERA IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Moreton Frewen. 


SLEDGING AS A METHOD OF EXPLORING THE ARCTIC 
OCEAN. By Alfred H. Harrison. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES: a Reply to Mr. Harold Cox. 
By John Orr. 


VADIS? A Prospect in Indian Politics. By Sir Bampfylde 
wuller, K.C.8.1. CLE. first Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 


ngal. 
London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 


"eli atesatdiatlcataceedi REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 520. APRIL. 2. 6d. 
THE BUDGET AND THE SITUATION. By Harold Spender. 
THE GERMAN NAVAL CASE. By Michel. 
THE POOR LAW REPORT. By The Rev. Canon Barnett. 
an BABLY CHRISTIAN HYMN-BOOK. By Dr. J. Rendel 
8. 





SIGNOR TITTONI AND THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. 
By Romanus. 

WEISMANN’S THEORY OF HEREDITY. By F. Palmer Bennell. 

MILTON'S GOD AND MILTON'S SATAN. By P. T. Forsyth. 
D.D. 


KISSING THE BOOK. By Judge Parry. 
FROM RUSTCHUK TO BELGRADE. By Isabel Armstrong. 
THE OLD STORY. By R. Barry O’Brien. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
POEM: WIND. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


APRIL NUMBER READY, 2s. 6d. net ; 2s. 9d. post free. 
PHE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Principal Contents. 
CREDO. 


18 THERE A COMMON CHRISTIANITY? Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 

as a AMONG THE RELIGIONS. John Wright Buck- 
am, D.D. 

ISLAM, THE RELIGION OF COMMON SENSE. Ibn Ishak. 

THE MESSAGE OF MR. G. K. CHESTERTON. Rev. John A. 
Hutton, M.A. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON. Prof. William James. 

THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE FUTURE. II. The New 
Righteousness. Miss Vida Scudder. 

THE INSUFFICIENCY OF SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS AS A 
MORAL IDEAL. Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 

THE OVER-EMPHASIS OF SIN. Rev. Alexander Brown. 

THE MESSAGE OF MODERN MATHEMATICS TO THEOLOGY. 
Prof. Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE EMPIRE IN CHINA. Rev. P. J- 
Maclagan, M.A. D.Phil. 

VARIATIONS BETWEEN MATTHEW AND MARK. Rev. B. H. 
Alford, M.A. 





ON TWO DISLOCATIONS IN JOHN'S GOSPEL. Rev. F. J. Paul. 
With a number of Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Bibli hh 
of Recent Theological and Phil hical Literature’ 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


I[HE BUILDER (founded 1842) 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., APRIL 3, contains :— 
A PLEBISCITE ON THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTS 








THE GENERAL POST OFFICE BUILDINGS (with 
numerous diagrams). 
MODERN BRITISH SCULPTURE (Institute of Architects). 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 
ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 
GINEERS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS : 
THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL, Calcutta (extra large 
illustration) ; 
MESSRS. SELFRIDGE'S PREMISES, OXFORD STREET; 
APSE, 8. STEFANO, BOLOGNA ; 
FOUNTAIN IN A COURTYARD, BOLOGNA. 
From Offices as above (4d. by post 44d.), at 
—— Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 





IN THE PRESS. 


GANGIMIGNANO DI VAL D’ELSA, 
IN TUSCANY. 


An Art-Historical Monograph. 


BY 

—_ CARLYLE GRAHAM and ELIZABETH M. DERBISHIRE. 

ith 27 Pen-and-Ink Drawings. many hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments from Tuscan State Archives, a Bibli h 

Copyright Photosraphe of shah 7 — 


ERMANNO LOESCHER & CO. (W. Regenberg), Rome. 
SECOND EDITION. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
((ATHOLICISM ON * A PHILOSOPHICAL 
1s. 








—~— 
LIFE OF ROBERT HERBERT 


STORY, D.D. LL.D., 
Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow 
By his DAUGHTERS. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [This day. 
‘This memoir will be read by many with glad 
surprise. The record is told in this attractive 
memoir, in a bright and interesting way, every 
page almost being lightened up by a witty letter, a 
pointed utterance, or a humorous story.” —Glasgow 
Herald. 


THE RIVER CLYDE AND 
THE CLYDE BURGHS 


The City of Glasgow and its old relations with 
Rutherglen, Renfrew, Paisley, Dumbarton, Port 
Glasgow, Greenock, Rothesay, and Irvine. 


By the late Sir JAMES D. MARWICK, LL.D., 
Town Clerk of Glasgow. 

With a Portrait of the Author and many Illus- 
trations of the Clyde and its Neighbourhood from 
Early Engravings and Maps. 

1 vol. crown 4to, 28s. net. [This day. 

*“‘This is a remarkable volume. It is a rich 
mine of information both in respect to the special 
subjects with which it deals and in connexion with 
the industrial and commercial history of the 
country.” —Glasgow Herald. 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE 


By the late EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D. D.C.L., 
formerly Master of Balliol. 


New Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


REGINALD PECOCK’S 


BOOK OF FAITH 
A Fifteenth-Century Theological Tractate. 


Edited from the MS. in the Library of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, with an Introductory Essay 

by J. L. MORISON, M.A., Professor of History 
in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


HISTORY 
An Address delivered to the Historical 
Society, University of Glasgow, Jan. 8, 1909. 
By WILLIAM PATON KER, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature, University 
College, London. 


Demy 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE REFORM OF 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


With a Criticism of the Report of the Select 
Committee of December 2, 1908 
By WILLIAM SHARP McKECHNIE, 
M.A. LL.B. D.Phil., 


Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in 
Glasgow University. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘This is a remarkable little book, and merits 
reading by any one—that is, or ought to be, 
every one—who follows the discussion upon the 
position of the House of Lords in the Constitu- 
tion.” —Morning Post. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 





By B. C. NIXON, M. E. UNDERDOWN, and H. CUNLIFFE. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, London ; and of all Booksellers, 


London, New York, and Toronto: 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


LOVE LETTERS 
OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE 


AND 


JANE WELSH 


2 vols., 25s. net. 
Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Nephew 
of Thomas Carlyle, Editor of ‘New Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL 


Sketches of the Demi-Monde during 
the Eighteenth Century. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous 
Portraits reproduced from contemporary 
sources. Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. net. 
Tatler.—‘‘ An interesting and most fascinating 
chronicle of the lighter side of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 


UNDER PETRAIA: 


With Some Saunterings, 
By the Author of ‘In a Tuscan Garden.’ With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Academy.—‘‘We can imagine no pleasanter 
preparation for a leisurely holiday in Northern 
Italy than the perusal of this volume.” 


IN RE SHAKESPEARE: 


Beeching v. Greenwood. Rejoinder 


on behalf of Defendant. 
By G. G. GREENWOOD, Author of ‘The 
. cell Problem Re-stated.’ Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


ROYAL PALACES OF SPAIN 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Seven Principal Palaces of the Spanish Kings. 


Profusely illustrated. [The Spanish Series. } 
By A. F. CALVERT. 2s. 6d. net. 


LATEST NOVELS 
CHIP 











By F. E. MILLS-YOUNG, Author of ‘A 

Mistaken Marriage.’ 6s. 
THAIS 

ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. 
SOMEONE PAYS 

NOEL BARWELL. 6s. 


Academy.—‘* Mr. Barwell has carried his task 
through excellently.” 


THE PRINCE'S PRANKS 


CHARLES LOWE. 6s. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Always bright and often 
brilliant.” 


The MEASURE of OUR YOUTH 
ALICE HERBERT. 6s. 
Evening Standard.—‘ A fine and a real novel, 
executed with finish and distinction. Quick, un- 
forced humour. Passionate sincerity and feeling. 
Exceedingly clever. A notable novel. It wilk 
stand.” se 








THE BODLEIAN ‘xow*reavy.” 











JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, W. 
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FROM CHATTO & WINDUSS LIST 





Professor Holmes’s New Book 


NOTES ON THE 
SCIENCE OF PICTURE MAKING 


By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Oxford. 
‘With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘‘Though eminently enlightening on matters of technique—design, 
materials, character—and full of words of wisdom, it is Professor Holmes’s 
broad, practical philosophy which is the most striking part of the — . 

ruth. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to that of 
King Edward VIL. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of the larger ‘ History of Our Own Times.’ 
A NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Also a SCHOOL EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DEVON : 


Its Moorlands, Streams, and Coasts 


By LADY ROSALIND NORTHCOTE. 
Fully illustrated in Colours by FREDERICK J. WIDGERY. 
Large fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 

‘* Both the letterpress and the illustrations of this book merit the very 
highest praise.”—Morning Post. 

‘** Authoress, artist, and publisher are alike to be congratulated on the 
result of their labours—a volume full of charm and delight in every respect.” 
Western Morning News. 





THE ROAD OF NO RETURN 


By A. C. INCHBOLD, 
Author of ‘ Under the Syrian Sun,’ ‘ Lisbon and Cintra,’ &c. 6s. 


The story of ‘The Road of No namely with some dramatic 
incidents of the Russian Revolution, woven ro @ young couple who are 
united in a “Nihilistic marriage.” A strong love interest is maintained 
throughout, culminating in a surprising climax when the divided characters 
meet unexpectedly in the Holy Land. 


A CASTLE OF DREAMS 


By NETTA SYRETT, 
Author of ‘The Child of Promise,’ ‘ Anne Page,’ &. 6s. 


‘Not only do the Irish scenes and the pleasant Irish characters depicted 
in Miss Syrett’s new novel give it a peculiar charm, but there is a clever touch 
of Irish fancy in the invention which gives a new turn to an old device of the 
makers of plots for love stories...... interesting in its character painting, and 
seriously sentimental without ever being heavy, the book cannot but enhance 
the author’s reputation.” —Scotsman. 


THE JUNE PRINCESS 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, Author of ‘ An April Princess.’ 6s. 


‘*The dominant note of the book is one of fantasy, and a very pleasin 
note it is.......The June Princess’ is the —— work of a poet turn 
novelist for the nonce. It is one of those rare books which exhale fragrance.” 


LETTERS FROM 
AN AMERICAN FARMER 


By J. H. ST. JOHN CREVECEUR. 

Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1782, with a Prefatory Note by 
W. P. TRENT, and an Introduction by LUDWIG LEWISOHN. 
Small demy 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

‘* Hazlitt’s lifelong praise of Crévecceur’s book is a valid countervail to 
three generations of neglect ; and is likely now, we believe, to receive the 
vindication of a wide concurrence. The ‘American Farmer’ will not again 
disappear, but will make its way continuously among discerning readers til] 
it has its unquestioned place assigned it as one of the assets—not among the 
greatest, but with individual and undoubted value—of English —_ ture.” 

theneum. 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS 


By MM. LES ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT. 
Fully illustrated after Water-Colour and Sepia Drawings by the Japanese 
Artist YOSHIO MARKINO. 
Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 
Limited Edition of Large-Paper Numbered Copies, 42s. net. 
** This account of Paris, its institutions, its history, its women, its artists, 


the army, industry, journalism, and politics, is pure delight. There could be 
no better introduction to a knowledge of Paris as she is.” — Westminster Gazette. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Newly set in special large type, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations after 
Water-Colours, and 12 Facsimile Drawings, also Designed Title, End-Papers, 
and Maps, and Cover Design by NOEL ROOKE. 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. Also 
Numbered Large-Paper Copies on pure rag paper, the Plates mounted, and 
bound in whole parchment, 21s. net. 


‘* Both typographically and pictorially the volume is exceedingly pleasing. 
saasila We know of no prettier edition of an ever delightful book.” —Guardian. 


THE PAINTED MOUNTAIN 


By PETER LAURISTOUN. 6s. 


‘Tt is a stirring tale of revolution in the Principality of the Lebanon...... 
excitement sufficient to satisfy the most vivacious, tempered, however, by a 
solid determination on the part of the author to examine and expose the why 
and wherefore of the disastrous clashing of East and West.” 

Manchester Guardian, 


THE MERRY HEART 


By FRANK A. SWINNERTON. 6s. 


‘* Many readers will be charmed with the gaiety and the frankness of 
Mr. Frank A. Swinnerton’s book...... It is a laughable story...... leaves one 
with a better opinion of human nature.”— Yorkshire Post. 


IDOLATRY. By Atice Penriy. 6s. 


“«*Tdolatry’ is a real triumph.” —TZimes. 


JULIAN REVELSTONE 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 6s. [2nd Impression. 
‘* A charming tale, pleasantly told.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A QUESTION OF MEANS 
By MARGARET B. CROSS. 6s. 
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